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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


On the Western Front Bullecourt has been the main 
centre of German attacks with no significant results. 
Phe week has been one of raids and local attacks, not- 
able for the great successes of our airmen, in spite of 
unfavourable weather conditions. They have destroyed 
a large number of enemy mackines, and have bombed 
German troops at a daringly low distance. Their 
superiority over the enemy’s airmen is manifest. 


_ On the Italian front several days of desperate fighting 
in the mountains between the Brenta and the Piave 
have enabled the enemy to gain a little ground, but 
not a commanding position. They are using very large 
forces, but the Itzlians—particularly the Alpini—are 
making a splendid resistance. The cnemy’s great effort 
is probably due to the expectation that the mountain 
barriers will shortly be closed with snow.—in Palestine 
General Allenby has extended his line north-east and 
north-west of Jerusalem, and does not seem to have met 
with much opposition. 


On Monday, in Parliament, the news was first - 


revealed of disaster to a convoy attacked by the enemy 
on December 12. For some reason as yet unexplained 
the force detailed for protection was not on the scene 
in time. Seven British and seven neutral ships were 
sunk altogether, in two separate attacks, one off the 
mouth of the Tyne, and another, some hours later, on 
the route to Norway, when an escort of two destroyers 
and four armed trawlers was suddenly confronted with 
four German destroyers. Of the escort, only one dis- 
abled destroyer survived, and the whole convoy went 
down. A Court of Inquiry is being held on the circum- 
stances. 


In his somewkat inept reply to Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. 
Balfour was at great pains to prove that Great Britain 
was the only Entente Power in Europe that would gain 
nothing material—imperial is the cant word—out of the 
war. Russia claimed Constantinople; we’ reluctantly 
admitted the claim, and so brought Turkey in against 
us. Italy wanted Trieste and the Trentino; France 
was to recover Alsace and Lorraine. Even if this were 
true, the ordinary Briton might exclaim: Why, in: 


It is just this kind of Ministerial speech that gains 


| for England tke reputation of tartufferie abroad. Why 


did Mr. Balfour not say bluntly, we went into this 
war to restore the Balance of Power by smashing Ger- 
many, and anything we conquer we mean to keep? 
Mr. Balfour does not, we think, grasp the main charge 
against our diplomacy in Russia. It is not that we 
failed in the warmth of our greeting to the Russian 
democracy, but that our Government was so ignorant 
of the social, economic, and political conditions of 
Russia as not to perceive that such a revolution, made 


_ at such a moment, and with such instruments, was 
_ bound to fail. The charge is that they sould either 
| have kept the Czar on his throne, or have kept Keren- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ski in his place, until after the war. 


Until we read Lord Curzon’s speech on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill we had always believed that 


the heart and core of representative government was 
_a Cabinet responsible to the Legislature. 
| mistaken. 


We were 
In the most astounding speech ever made by 
a modern Minister, Lord Curzon tells us that the 
Government are not responsible for the Reform Bill! 
Here is a Bill for the addition of some eight or ten mil- 
lions to the electorate, involving the enfranchisement of 
women and soldiers and sailors absent and under age, 
and Lord Curzon says the Government are not respon- 
sible for it! The Speaker’s Conference, a scratch 
anonymous Committee, sitting in secret, with no 
authority from the nation, or even from Parliament, 
is, it appears, responsible for what is admitted to be 
the greatest revolution of modern times! 


Lord Curzon said: “The Bill was based on the 
findings of the Speaker’s Conference; the Cabinet 
accepted those findings, and did not trouble them- 
selves about them.” The italics are ours. Speaking 
of the composition of this new legislative power, Lord 
Curzon said : “Such bodies ” (i.e., secret committees of 
nobodies) “were the only instruments by which, with 
a small and overburdened Cabinet, it was possible to 
carry on the business of the country.” Has Lord 
Curzon never heard the legal maxim, which lies at the 
root of all municipal law, “Delegatus non _ potest 
delegare”? What right has the Cabinet, wielding the 
delegated power of the whole nation, to sub-delegate 
that power to a Committee selected by the Speaker, 
who is not a Minister, and to shuffle off the responsi~ 
bility for this tremendous change on to these 
anonymous shoulders? Lord Curzon and Mr. Bonar 
Law know perfectly well that if they had said to Mr. 
Lloyd George, ““We cannot have this vast Reform 
Bill pushed upon us’ at such a time. ‘We are here 
to carry on the war,” the Bill would have been dropped. 
They were too timid or too pre-occupied to say those — 
words; but they cannot now escape the responsibility. 


Although at the time of writing there are twenty 
returns to come in, the result of the Canadian elec- 
tions is quite satisfactory. If the remaining elections 


should go against Sir Robert Borden, which is unlikely, 
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his present majority of 40 would be reduced to 20, not 
much to carry on the war with. Of 82 seats in the 
province of Ontario 70 are for the Government, whiic 
in the western and middle-western provinces of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, not a single seat 
has gone to Sir Wilfrid Laurier. In the province of 
Quebec 62 out of 65 seats go to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
while in New Brunswick, out of 11 constituencies 
6 are for Sir Robert Borden and 5 for Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. The province of Quebec is neither for France 
nor Britain, but for the priesthood—a very black spot. 


Mr. Leslie Urquhart has lived for twenty years in 
Russia, and it is needless to say that he is an able man, 
or he would not be at the head of the very large mining 

concerns whose shareholders he addressed the other 
day in the City. But a man in that position is bound 
_to be “ bullish ” on Russia, so that we must discount 
his optimism a little. Nor need we tie Mr. Urquhart 
down too strictly to his percentages (which get a little 
mixed in the reports of his speeches), as the main facts 
are plain. Of the 200 million Russians the vast 
majority, over three-fourths, can neither read nor write, 
and are a simple, industrious, and superstitious 
peasantry. A more important fact is that nearly all 
these millions own their lands, whether as tenants from 
the State, as joint holders in a Mir or Village Com- 
munity, or as individual owners. The whole of Siberia 
belongs to the State, and the big landowners, the 
nobles, are about 8 per cent. 


Mr. Urquhart tells us that his workmen are tract- 
eble, contented, and industrious; until the agitators 
from the Soviet appear in their midst, when everybody 
is upset. We haven’t a doubt of it: but then agitators 
exist in all modern States, and together with priests 
make all the mischief in this world. The agitator is 
not wholly unknown in Ireland, and even in Great 

- Britain there are such things as trades unions, with 
their officials and shop-stewards, and many other less 
reputable organisations of anarchists. Agitation, in 
short, is the oxygen of democracy, not only its stimu- 

lant, but necessary to its very life. Seeing that the 
British Government has made itself the Patron-in-Chief 

‘of the Socialist Agitator all over Europe, we are afraid 
that-Mr. Urquhart will have to live with the Soviet 
‘delegates for many years to come. ‘ 


We wish that Lord Rhondda would communicate to 
us his secret of “ how to be merry ” this Christmas. 
. Lord Rhondda says there is no necessary connection 
between over-eating and merriment; and that there is 
mo reason why we should eat more on 25 December 
than on 25 September. This statement is perfectly 
logical, and put by an elderly and probably dyspeptic 
‘ millionaire, commands our assent, though we own no 
millions, and until the advent of war-bread had not 
known dyspepsia. But from the point of view of the 
young, and the parents of the young, it is stupidly un- 
true. There is, and always will be, a connection be- 
tween eating and‘drinking and merriment. We are 
‘sorry for Lord Rhondda; what Byron called “gaunt 
ivealth’s austerities” must be worse than we thoug/ht, 
‘if he has never been merry over roast beef, and plum- 
pudding, and mincepies and snapdragon, and all the 
‘rest of it. 


. Lord Rhondda’s jollity or misery, however, is not the 
point. We want him to tell us, asa public official who 
has bidden us to be merry next week, how the thing is 
_to be done. Is the merriment to be spiritual or carnal ? 
.Meditation on the Nativity and “ the sinless years that 
breathed beneath the Syrian blue” can hardly be a 
“merry topic, when all the Christians in the world are 
engaged in murdering, robbing, starving, and tortur- 
ing one another. Carnal merriment, on the other 
hand, is not to be extracted from the prison fare 
which patriotism imposes on our appetites. Beef is 
tough, chickens are stringy, turkeys are skinny, pud- 
dings taste of dish-clouts and lie like lead: there is a 
daily battle for a pound of butter or half a pound of 
sugar; cream is replaced by blue milk, or watered 
whisky: prices, wages and taxes are mountainous: 


| Bacchanalian encouragements.’ 


servants are vanishing: the war news is bad, and air- 
raids are frequent. Tell us, Lord Rhondda, how we 
are to be merry this Christmas. 


We know, indeed, of no way in which this Christmas 
can be made a merry. one : but by the use of that disused 
faculty, the imagination, it may at least be made an un- 
repining one. Everything is comparative ; and we have 
enly to think of the real horrors and privations suffered 
in the trenches during this awful weather by those who 
are fighting for “ Blighty ” to realise how petty and 
unimportant are our little annoyances. That, however, 
is just what is most difficult for the ordinary Briton, 
who has no imagination. It is a repulsive truth, but 
most of the men and women who do not see and smell 
the actualities of war, have little or no idea of what 
our soldiers endure. Some, we fear, are having “ the 
time of their lives ” ; while others are absorbed in their 
own sordid struggles to maintain their ordinary routine. 
The burthens of war are so unequally distributed, that 
some are counting their gains; while others sit by « 
cold hearth. 


A few happily gifted creatures, very few we admit, 
by a further stretch of imagination can “ cloy the 
hungry edge of appetite by bare imagination of a 
feast.’’ Lamb’s friend, Captain Jackson, made a bare 
scrag, cold savings from a foregone meal, seem to be 
whole beeves spread before you. Sliding a slender 
ratio of single Gloucester upon his wife’s plate, or 
his daughters’, he would convey the remanent rind to 
his own, with a merry quirk of ‘ the nearer the bone,’ 
etc. Wine there was none, but, as Lamb says, “ the 
sensation of wine was there. Some thin kind of ale |! 
remember— British beverage,’ he would say, ‘ Push 
about, my boys; drink to your sweethearts, girls.’ Al! 
the forms of good liquor were there, with none of the 
effects wanting. Shut your eyes, and you would 


| Swear a capacious bowl of punch was foaming in the 


centre, with beams of generous Port or Madeira radiat- 
ing to it from each of the table corners. © You got 
flustered, without knowing whence ; tipsy upon words ; 
and reeled under the potency of his unperforming 
If Captain Jackson 
were alive, surely Sir Arthur Yapp would enlist him as 
a lecturer. 


Lord Wolmer’s ietter in the Morning Post on the 
appointment of Dean Henson to the bishopric of Here- 
ford is an extraordinary expression of opinion 
to publish in the middle of this war. We do not know 
what the objections to Dr. Henson are, except that he 
is reputed to be a very Broad Churchman, and that he 
has preached in a Nonconformist chapel. But Lord 
Wolmer writes, ‘‘ Many ’’ (amongst whom we imagine 
that Lord Wolmer is included) “will come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Lloyd George is personally unfitted to 
wield the immense amount of patronage which his 
office carries with it. These considerations must de- 
termine the attitude of those who place the welfare of 
the Church above all other causes.” If these words 
mean anything they mean that Lord Wolmer would 
vote against the Prime Minister in the House of Com- 
mons because he has appointed a bishop whom Lord 
Wolmer dislikes. 


If there really are “many” who would act as Lord 
Wolmer seems to threaten, and turn out the Govern- 
ment on an ecclesiastical appointment, we fear that 
the Church would sustain a serious secession of sen- 
sible men, who do not consider that the welfare of the 
Church is imperilled by the appointment of a Broad 
Church bishop, and who do not place the supposed 
welfare of the Church above the cause of saving the 
existence of the nation. It is a curious historical coin- 
cidence that in 1847 Lord John Russell appointed Dr. 
Hampden (whose crime was the writing one of the 
‘ Essays and Reviews ’) to the See of Hereford. The 
Dean of Hereford wrote to the Prime Minister, and 
announced his intention of voting against the elec- 
tion as head of the chapter. When the dean and 


chapter were called upon to go through the farce of 
electing their bishop, Dr. Merryweather, the dean, was 
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cas good as his word, and voted against Dr. Hampden, 
but as he was only supported by one other member 
of the chapter, he did not prevent the election, and 
escaped the penalties of premunire. 


The penalties of premunire are deprivation of bene- 
fices, confiscation of property, imprisonment for life, 
or during pleasure, and being put out of the pale of 
the law. As these penalties apply also to any lawyers 
or proctors who may defend a recalcitrant dean and 
chapter, it may be imagined that a congé d’élire is 
generally executed without much trouble. But the elec- 
tion by the dean and chapter requires confirmation, 
which takes place for the province of Canterbury in 
Bow Church. In Dr. Hampden’s case a great array of 
lawyers were briefed to offer objections. The judge 
took his place, objectors were called on to appear, and 
were then told that they were “contumacious,” and 
that the Court would -incur the penalties of pramunire 
unless it confirmed the election. After this, opposers 
were once more called on to appear, and pronounced 
tu be contumacious because they did not appear. With- 


out irreverence, Hereford may be described as a stormy 
See. 4 


Last week we referred to the financial condition of 
the Metropolitan Hospitals, and expressed the fear that 
they were fast drifting on to the rocks of the rates or 
State-control. Besides the hospitals, there are the 
medical schools attached to the hospitals, which have 
hitherto been largely dependent for financial assistance 
on the hospitals. In 1904 a Committee, consisting of 
the late Lord Welby, the Bishop of Stepney (now of 
London), and Sir Edward Fry, was appointed to 
inquire into and report on the financial relations be- 
‘tween the hospitals and their medical schools. Most of 
the hospitals have advanced large sums to these insti- 
tutions, which sometimes pay interest on the capital. 
If the hospitals sink financially, what is to become of 
‘the medical schools, which train our doctors and 
surgeons? It is a very serious public question, involv- 
ing as it does the wider one of the health of the nation. 


Messrs. Joynson-Hicks and Butcher are right in 
demanding the revision of naturalisation certificates 
and the repatriation of enemy aliens after the war. But 
they will do well to remember that they were members 
of the House of Commons which discussed from May 
to July, 1914, the Naturalisation Act of 1914. This 
Act explicitly repealed the clause in the third Act of 
Settlement (1 George I. ¢.4), which disqualified 

» vaturalised subjects from sitting in either House of 
Parliament, from being members of the Privy Council, 
and from holding offices of military or civil trust, ete. 
There was some doubt whether this had been done by 
the Naturalisation Act of 1870, and so the point was 
settled. The Act further extended and simplified the 
«ranting of certificates of naturalisation, making’ resi- 
dence in any part of the Empire sufficient, and making 
the period uniform, This Act left the House of Com- 
mons about a week before the outbreak of war, and 
received the Royal Assent three days after the declara- 
tion of war! 


Messrs. Joynson-Hicks and Butcher are both 
lawyers, to whom the clauses of an Act of Parliament 
are the bread of life, not as to most people an unin- 
telligible jargon. What were these two lawyers, and 
all the other lawyers in the House of Commons, about, 
that they should have accepted the statements of 
Messrs. Harcourt and McKenna that the new Act made 
no change in the existing law, and was merely de- 
claratory? The answer is, that they were absorbed in 
the parochial politics of Ireland; just as the Greeks of 
Constantinople discussed the Union of the Churches 
while Mahomet was thundering at the gates. Let us, 
by all means, have a new and sensible Naturalisation 
Act; but let us not forget that its necessity is due to 
the incredible carelessness of a faction-ridden House 
of Commons. 


With a hard frost and a little strip of a moon over- 
‘head the public did not expect the air-raiders. Some of 


4 fection.” 


them, however, succeeded in penetrating to London 
on Tuesday night. The attack was evidently deter- 
mined, for the warning came about 7, and the “ all 
clear ’’ was not sounded till past 10 o’clock. All pos- 
sible vehicles were quickly filled, and many had an un- 
pleasant walk home in the gloom, since the sound of the 
guns came almost immediately after the news of the 
raid. Surely an interval of some minutes, as in 
previous raids, should, if possible, be arranged. We 
note also that, as we have said before, the police 
whistle is not sufficiently distinctive to be a good means 
of warning. We observed that in a crowded thorough- 
fare its significance was not generally recognised. 


The Select Committee on Expenditure recommends 
that the Treasury should strengthen its staff by the im- 
portation of trained business men from outside, and 
that it should inquire into the huge clerical staffs 
created for new departments during the war. It must 
be admitted that the Treasury staff, selected from 
the best University men by a stiff examination in the 
Humanities, is lacking in trained chartered accountants. 
In no department is the first-class University man more 
out of place than in the financial branch of the Trea- 
sury ; amateurs in finance are very costly. Take the 
permanent Secretaries to the Treasury for the last 
hundred years. Not one of them had received any 
technical training such as may be obtained in a char- 
tered accountant’s office in the City. As for the 
bloated clerical staffs of the new departments, such as 
the Munitions Ministry, the Reconstruction Board, the 
Board of Trade, the Labour Ministry, and the hundred 
and one other committees that swarm about Whitehall 
and batten on the public purse, the scandal is well 
known, and must be dealt with. 


The last recommendation under the head of ‘‘ Trea- 
sury Control ” may be dismissed as a “ counsel of per- 
It is “above all that in the exercise of 
a proper financial control the Chanceflor of the 
Exchequer should be enabled to feel that he has the 
support of the Cabinet, with whom the ultimate deci- 
sions rest.’’ With Messrs. Lloyd George and Winston 
Churchill in control of the machine, what hope is there 
of that? Equally wise, and, we are afraid, equally 
futile, are the recommendations under the head of 
expenditure and prices. The Committee’s Report 
merely emphasises what we have stated repeatedly in 
this Review, that the two chief causes of the rise in 
prices are the rapid creation of credits, financed by the 
banks, chiefly out of their deposits and reserves, and 
the exorbitant and ever-increasing demands for higher 
wages by the working-classes. The demands for in- 
creased wages are based on increased cost of living, 
and the Report raises two important questions : whether 
the increased cost of living is not exaggerated; and 
whether that increased cost has not been more than 
counterbalanced by the rise in wages. 


Taking the Labour Gazette's figure of 85 per cent. in- 
creased cost of living, the Committee suggest that, if 
allowances are made for the change in dietary and the 
taxation of consumers, the real increase is not more 
than 50 per cent. And they point out that of the 
profits of the capitalist, 80 per cent. is taken by excess 
profits duty, that of the remaining 20 per cent. one- 
fourth is taken in income-tax, and the super-tax comes 
on the top of that. ‘‘ Fresh cycles of wage advances 
succeed one another. Each one results in further in- 
creases of prices. The producers are raising prices 
against themselves as consumers.”” The Report 
recommends that ‘‘ an inquiry should be set on foot to 
ascertain what has been the actual increase in the cost 
of living of the working-classes, and how far it has been 
counterbalanced by advantages apart from wage- 
advances due to war conditions,” and that “the 
strongest case should be required to be established 
before any advance of wages is conceded on any 
ground other than the cost of living.’’ With 
Mr. Churchill out, or rather ‘‘ in,’’ to buy the votes of 
the working-classes at the coming election, what chance 
is there of these recommendations going anywhere but 
into the Prime Minister’s waste-paper basket ? 
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CONSERVATIVE APHASIA. 


PHASIA is the technical name for paralysis of 

the organs of speech. It is usually ascribed to 

some shock, or emotion of horror, when it is not due 
to tension. It reduces the patient to a pathetic panto- 
mime of assent or dissent. Aphasia, due perhaps to 
the tension of the war, perhaps to horror of their pre- 
sent associates, has fallen upon the once great Con- 
servative Party, whose members sit paralysed and 
dumb whilst the Constitution is being taken to pieces 
before their eyes. How this terrible stroke of speech- 
lessness has fallen upon a once powerful party is worth 


tracing, as it will surely amaze the historian of these 
times. 


The business began with the Speaker’s conspiracy. 
Mr. Lowther, who has in our judgment betrayed his 
party, and (if Mr. Arthur Henderson be right), his 
country, to the forces of Revolution, selected a confe- 
rence of some thirty members of both Houses of 
Parliament, without including anyone of the rank of a 
statesman. The conclave met in secret, debated in 
secret, and hammered out in secret a scheme for the 
sudden enfranchisement of some six million women, 
and some four million men, the latter without any 
qualification of residence, or even without the condi- 
tion of being legal adults. The electorate was thus, 

“by a stroke of the pen, without any public discussion, 
still less without any mandate from the country, raised 
from eight to eighteen millions. The scheme of this 
medley of mediocrities was then preseat2d to the Hou<e 
of Commons as a cut-and-dried Reform Bill, which 
must be accepted tel guel, without amendment, or else a 
breach of an honourable understanding would be com- 
mitted. Who committed the House of Commons to 
this honourable, or dishonourable, understanding, no- 
body knows. The House of Commons has exceeded its 
legal term of life, and had no right to swallow, as it 
did, in meek silence this vast Revolution. What were 
the leaders of the Conservative Party about? They 
were dumb dogs, every one, being smitten with 
aphasia. This bottomless and incalculable experiment 
in reform was hustled through the House of Commons, 
almost without debate, the newspapers grudging a 
column or two to the report, and if a stray Conserva- 
tive ventured to protest, he was either not reported at 
all, or scolded in a leading article for embarrassing the 
Government, or violating an honourable understanding ! 

Exactly the same procedure was adopted with regard 
to Ireland. After the murderous and disgraceful re- 
bellion of the Sinn Feiners, in which many English 
soldiers were killed, the existence of the Union of the 
three kingdoms was handed over to a Convention— 
ill-omened name !-—-which meets in secret, which debates 
in secret, and to whose proceedings the Press are for- 
hidden by the Censor to allude. The leaders of the 
Conservative Patty were once more dumbly acquies- 
cent: the deadly disease of aphasia had spread to the 
Unionist rank and file. When the Convention, a secret 
and wholly illegal collection of individuals, has drawn 
up a plan for the dismemberment of the kingdom, it 
will be presented to Parliament as something that must 
he accepted as it stands, because we are at war, and 
because there is an honourable understanding! 

The same procedure has been adopted with regard 
to the House of Lords. The composition of the Second 
Chamber—for it is tacitly assumed that the hereditary 
House of Lords, more ancient than the House of Com- 
mons, must be abolished—is handed over to another 
secret Committee, with Lord Bryce in the Chair; and 
in due time the Legislature will be presented with its 
scheme of an elective Senate, which we shall be told 
must forthwith and without amendment or debate be 
legally created, because we are at war, and because 
there is an honourable understanding! Thus piece by 
piece, and chamber by chamber, the ancient fabric of 
the British Constitution is dismantled before our eyes, 
and the Conservative Party sits acquiescent, smitten 


with aphasia! Has then the British people no interest 
in its Constitution? Has it no right to be consulted, or 
even to be informed, before the process of demolition 
is ended beyond recognition ? 

This mad Reform Bill, which hands over the govern- 
ment of Britain to shop-girls, factory girls, and boys 
from the front, comes up to the House of Lords; and 
Lord Salisbury makes a pathetically humiliating speech, 
the mere pantomime of an Assembly smitten with 
aphasia. Without being pedantic, we are reminded of 
the last days of the Roman Senate. But there were 
two remarkable speeches, those of Lord Bryce and 
Lord Sydenham, neither of them party leaders, but 
both men of independent mind, who, nominally belong- 
ing to opposite sides, have arrived at similar conclusions 
about unlimited democracy, which are very much 
those of all thinkers on the subject. Lord Bryce said 
that there was 1o evidence that the nation, or even the 
women, desired the enfranchisement of six million 
women, which must lead quickly to the enfranchise- 
ment of all women. “The immense majority of women 
are not qualified by their way of life, by their know- 
ledge, and by the interest they take in public affairs, 
to use the vote to theix advantage and that of the 
nation. ... No sufficient reason has been shown why 
we, with all the large and difficult problems, national 
and imperial, that now confront us, should, without any 
expression of the people’s will, be the first great nation 
to launch out into what for us is a wide and uncharted 
sea.” These are weighty words from a philosophic 
Radical. Lord Sydenham said this was the “most revo- 
lutionary and controversial measure which had ever 
heen before that House, and the time chosen for its 
introduction was that of the greatest crisis in the 
nation’s history, when the House of Commons did not 
represent the opinion of the country, and when oft- 
repeated declarations had been made that no contro- 
versial measures should be introduced during the war. 
. . . Were women really fit to govern the Empire’ 
Z It would add very greatly to those forces of 
Socialism which would ruin any industrial or commer- 
cial state.” These are fragments of a really statesman- 
like speech, obviously compressed by the newspapers, 
which ended by inviting the House of Lords to insist 
that no revolutionary change should be made until 
the will of the people had been expressed at a General 
Election. But the older and more experienced part of 
the nation, who now compose the register, will not be 
consulted. There will be no General Election until the 
polling booths can be flooded by young soldiers and 


their sweethearts, the silly instruments of the sinister 


forces of Revolution behind them. Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, an avowed Revolutionary Socialist, is frank 
enough to tell us that this Reform Bill spells Revolu- 
tion, a more thorough and Jess clumsy Russian Revo- 
lution ; and the Conservative Party and its leaders have 
been fools enough to help Mr. Henderson and his 
fellow conspirators to play their game, just as Mr. 
Bonar Law and the Conservative Party in the House 
of Commons were weak or wicked enough to support 
Mr. Lloyd George’s message of congratulation to the 
wretches who deposed and imprisoned the Tsar. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, who once had some authority with the 
Times, implores that journal to give publicity to her 
solemn appeal to the Conservative Party to resist, 
while there is yet time, this Bolshevist plot to ruin the 
country—those are not Mrs. Ward’s words, but ours. 
The Times, with obvious ill-will, prints a few brief 
excerpts from the letter of this distinguished lady. 
The fact is, there is a conspiracy, a political conspiracy , 
between the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, and the Northcliffe Press, to re- 
model our ancient Constitution upon a Socialistic basis. 
Anyone who opposes the conspiracy is stoned with any 
brick that comes handy, as a pacifist, or a capitalist, 
or a pro-German, or (in the last resort, and if he hap- 
pens to be past middle age), as a dotard. The conspira- 
tors are resolved “to ruin or to rule the State,” and 
they can afford to ignore with a smile or to silence with 
a bribe those dumb dogs, the leaders of the Con- 
servative Party. 
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A POLITICAL FIREBRAND. 


HE present condition of affairs in Canada recalls 

the serious crisis that prevailed there eighty 

years ago, and the statesman whom the Whigs, with 
singular unwisdom, selected to cope with it.” Little is 
heard nowadays of John George Lambton, first Earl of 
Durham; here and there, perhaps, his name may 
emerge from oblivion as the father of the beautiful boy 
whose portrait is one of the masterpieces of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; but to the political essayist his fitful career 
has presented few attractions, while it has been no less 
neglected by the novelist, though to Disraeli, for 
instance, it would have provided an inspiring theme. 
No career, indeed, ever had so extraordinary an outset. 
Starting as a millionaire at the age of five, Lambton 
passed from Eton into a cavalry regiment at seventeen, 
married at nineteen, entered Parliament at twenty-one, 
became a widower at twenty-three, and re-married at 
twenty-four! In the chronicles of crowded lives such 
a record is assuredly unique. But this prodigious pace 
was followed by a pause. The succeeding years were 
for a while uneventful ; the Whigs, with whom he had 
connected himself, were in opposition, and even with 
Lord Grey as a father-in-law, the “ fortunate youth ” 
was able to make little way. But his restless spirit 
ill brooked restriction to party trammels; breaking 
from the ranks, he proclaimed himself a Radical, and 
formed an alliance with the malign, half-educated 
genius who eventually compassed his downfall, Henry 
Peter Brougham. His Radicalism, however, like that 
of many professing the same faith, did not prevent him 
from hankering for a coronet, which he importuned 
Brougham, who was in touch with the Goderich 


-Ministry, to obtain for him. THe colloquy that took 


place on the subject between these two Friends of the 
People would have made the fortune of a Haymarket 
comedy. Lambton’s solemn pretension, founded on his 
county position, his colossal wealth, and a phenomenal 
pedigree, were contemptuously dismissed by 
Brougham, who, however, while posing as a despiser 
of coronets, loftily hinted that he had only to say the 
word, and the oldest barony but one in the Kingdom, 
that of De Vaux, would be revived in his favour. 
Inasmuch as Brougham’s most august ancestor was a 
local attorney and land steward, Lambton was hardly 
impressed by the boastings of the dormant De Vaux, 
whom he continued to ply so persistently that Goderich 
was eventually approached, with the result that, sur- 
mounting his Phrygian cap with a baronial coronet, he 
thenceforward trod the path of progress as Lord 
Durham. 

Two years later, in 1830, the chance of his life came. 
Lord Grey ruled in Downing Street, and included 
Durham in his Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal. He had 
now an opportunity of bringing his undoubted abilities 
into play, but with the exception of some spasmodic 
work as a member of the Reform Bill Committee, his 
energies as a Minister appear to have been mainly 
devoted to brow-beating his father-in-law and embroil- 
ing himself with the rest of the Cabinet. So insulting 
were his outbursts against the Premier that Melbourne 
on one occasion declared that “if he had been Lord 
Grey he would have knocked him down.” After enact- 
ing the Ministerial dée noir for three years, he resigned 
in a huff, to the intense relief of his colleagues, and as 
a grateful send-off was presented with the earldom 
which he had long coveted. Thereafter, in order to 
ward off his active enmity, the Government entrusted 
him with various special missions, and finally in 1838 
appointed him Governor-General of Canada. That the 
shrewd and clear-sighted Melbourne, at a time when a 
ruler of tact and judgment was supremely essential, 
should have chosen one conspicuously deficient in both 
qualities, can only be accounted for on the ground that 
the Cabinet dreaded Durham’s hostility, and was deter- 
mined to locate him at a safe distance. He was not 
long in demonstrating his utter unsuitability for the 
post. His first step was to include in his staff an ex- 
felon, and an individual who was under a dark social 
cloud. On reaching Canada he at once embarked on a 
course of autocracy, and after a series of high-handed 


irregularities issued an ordinance which recklessly set 
the law at defiance, and was disallowed by the Home 
Government at the instance of Brougham, with whom 
he had for some time been on bad terms. Anticipating 
his recall, he resigned and returned to England, poli- 
tically ruined, stricken in health, and broken in spirit. 
Death was not long in following, and at the early age 
of 48 he terminated his feverish and ineffectual career, 
an object lesson to aspirants who, placing sole reliance 
on ill-disciplined ability and impetuous ambition, 
attempt a short cut to the goal of fame. 

It should be recorded that Brougham, who never 
spared a fallen foe, aggravated the bitterness of 
Durham’s closing days by a characteristic exploit in 
malignity. Alluding to the ex-Governor-General’s 
Report on the affairs on Canada, an unquestionably 
able document, he declared that “the matter came from 
a felon, the style from a coxcomb, while the Dictator 
furnished only six letters: D-U-R-H-A-M,” a taunt 
— in pitiless savagery was never surpassed by 
Swift. 


“THE INCA OF PERUSALEM.” 


O one was further from our thoughts when we 

attended a meeting of the Pioneer Players in the 
Criterion Theatre on Sunday evening last than Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. We were unaware that he had any 
plays in hand, and we had never heard of ‘* The Inca 
of Perusalem,” announced in our programme as by a 
Fellow of the Royal Literary Society. We were, as 
a fact, rather wondering what the Royal Literary 
Seciety might be, and speculating whether it had been 
founded by Henry VIII. or Charles II., the only 
monarchs who ever betrayed an intelligent interest in 
English art or letters, thereby risking, and some say 
losing, their political reputation. 

But before the curtain had risen five minutes upon 
our Inca, we had said: “ I know that man; he comes 
from Welwyn, in Hertfordshire.” The bushel is not 
yet made which can hide the talent of Mr. Shaw, or, 
for that matter, of any man who has a style of his 
own. Style is the one distinctive, unmistakable thing 
in literature. Ideas may be shared incommon. Funda- 
mentally we all think and feel about most things with 
a quite remarkable unanimity—even the most origina! 
of us; indeed, the more original we are, the more people 
there are who will ultimately agree with us. But 
style is incommunicable, and Mr. Shaw is the greatest 
of living stylists in the English theatre. Anonymity is 
as impossible for him as for those “glistering” passages 
by Shakespeare which start like gems out of the soit 
alluvial deposits of Fletcher’s “Henry VIII.” We 
knew at once that Mr. Shaw had written “The Inca of 
Perusalem” or, the only possible alternative, that this 
was an unpublished leaf from Mr. Max Beerbohm’s 
Christmas Garland in amiable satire of Mr. Shaw’s later 
manner. Ere long even this one possible alternative 
was destroyed, for why should Mr. Beerbohm have 
refrained from publishing so lively a masterpiece of 
imitative and interpretative art? It is true that what 
might be the freshest leaf of Mr. Beerbohm’s garland 
has been nipped untimely in the blasts of his social dis- 
cretion, and that the public will probably never know 
the secret history of the O.M. conferred upon an emi- - 
nent novelist recently deceased. But here there were 
reasons for discretion, whereas in this case there is only 
a moustache. 

This moustache, celebrated in the play (which, we 
persist, only Mr. Shaw could have written) as the 
political barometer of Europe, belongs, needless to say, 
to the Inca himself ; and the Inca is a person at whose 
expense every civilised person must surely desire to be 
witty. What better intellectual weapon can we find 
than laughter for killing with contempt that strange 
blend of Tappertit and Tartarin de Tarascon, fated by 
history, as Kaiser Wilhelm II., to gather up into his 
single person the whole flashy, blasphemous, 
treacherous, callous, assertive spirit of modern 
Prussia? Then why is the weapon sheathed? 
Why cannot we get beyond the crude mock- 
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cry of street boys who exaggerate his mous- 
tache upon painted cardboard? And why do all the 
dramatic or printed denunciations of this man make us 
more sensible of the recoil attending their discharge 
than of their own momentum. Why must we invari- 
ably fall a-cursing like a very drab when outraged 
morality can no longer be hindered from expressing 
itself? Is it that comedy is too fine a weapon for use 
amid the heavy artillery of war, or is it that we cannot 
bear the comic spirit to be near when tragedy has 
marked the passing day for her own? Whatever the 
reason, we have failed to disable our enemy in the least 
degree with intelligent ridicule, though he is at all 
points vulnerable; nor have we reached that stage in 
civilisation when war can be killed by our general sense 
of its absurdity. As soon as Bellona appears in her 
panoply, hung about with her horrors and her heroisms, 
the comic spirit drops the point of her rapier and falls 
cravenly to worship with the rest. Some day, perhaps, 
like the little callicurgus whom Fabre studied in her 
attacks upon the horrible tarantula, the fine point of our 
ridicule may find the exact nerve centre of the monster, 
and serve her duly paralysed for a banquet where 
laughter seasons our thoughts. 


Meanwhile, the one man in England by nature fitted 
to play the part of callicurgus to the lychosa of 
modern Prussia has, to put it mildly, suffered since 
August, 1914, from a plentiful lack of encouragement. 
Why the British press, which before the war lived by 
every word which proceeded out of the mouth of 
Mr. Shaw, should have almost entirely neglected him 
since, we can as little understand as why the British 
public should have decided that he alone should be dis- 
qualified from amusing them in war-time. Mr. Shaw 
remains the incomparable comic stylist he always was ; 
he has shown himself a firm patriot even in his least for- 
tunate utterances; his views on the war, which appa- 
rently lost him the support of the patriotic press, are 
now shared by the whole British Army, which, as he 
averred, is fighting first and last for the security and 
honour of England, and could not reasonably be ex- 
pected to fight for anything eise. Why should the 
public turn from Mr. Shaw, who told them that Eng- 
land was bound to be in this war from the moment 
France was threatened, to the war-books of Mr. Hall 
Caine, who on the eve of hostilities was urging upon 
his country a disgraceful neutrality? Truly the popular 
favour is a mysterious thing. 


Here, however, is ‘‘ The Inca of Perusalem *’—not 
Mr. Shaw at his level best, but packed with shrewd 
and effective fun at the expense of our enemy. For 
half-an-hour we can breathe freely in an atmosphere 
purged of the cowardice which forbids laughter in the 
church of Bellona, and rejoice in the irreparable intellec- 
tual damage sustained by the Hohenzollern. Mr. 
Shaw’s books are read in Germany, but we prophesy 
that ‘‘The Inca of Perusalem ”’ will not be allowed to 
pass the German frontier. It would do more, much 
more, for Herr Scheidemann than anything Mr. Wilson 
of Washington can say. To criticise in detail a play 
which has as yet been neither printed nor publicly per- 
formed, nor even owned by its author, would be plough- 
ing the sands. Suffice it that our Inca talks of many 
things. He talks of his generals. He regards them 
as greatly over-rated: did he not invariably beat them 
at manceuvres? He talks of his people who wanted 
war, and idolised him for having yielded to their irn- 
portunities: British and American democratic press 
please copy. He talks of his prospects. Emperors, he 
thinks, are played out ; he hopes one day to be a super- 
President among all the little Presidents who will arise 
in the democratic world after the war. In that fortu- 
nate hour he ventures to hope that he may be almost as 
much an autocrat as President Wilson. He talks of his 
versatility. Napoleon failed in versatility ; and so, when 
he went to St. Helena, he drooped and died. 

But St. Helena has no terrors for our Inca. What an 
opportunity for musical composition, for painting, and 
for architecture! Occasionally our Inca, in the midst 
of all this talking, smiles; and then let all our stage 
Malvolios look to their laurels. The Inca’s smile be- 


trays the modesty of a great man who knows that he 
is great. 

And what of the story? That, perhaps, may wait 
until a further publicity is accorded to the Inca’s say- 
ings. We will only record that our Inca comes in- 
cognito to an hotel somewhere in Europe, like Paolo of 
Rimini or John Alden, to woo for one of ‘his rela- 
tives (of whom he does not think excessively well), a 
Princess of the appropriate blood. The lady, who is 
not really the Princess, suggests to him the immortal 
question of the immortal Longfellow: ‘‘ Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John?’’ To which the audi- 
ence, if it were put to them, would be obviously moved 
to retort that our Inca could not by any manner of 
means be imagined as ever doing anything else. 


THE TREND OF MUSICAL TASTE. 


O Music, as to all things, the war has made a 
world of difference. The old order has changed 
in this country at least, to a degree barely credible. 
In the matter of taste—in the yearning for “ hot condi- 
ments” particularly—the concert dilettante of to-<day 
has ceased to affect the extremist’s airs and views of 
four years ago. A recent writer has observed that we 
were in danger then of becoming ?récieux; he might 
have gone further and declared that we were précieux 
already, and within measurable distance of becoming 
ridicules. That would not have been overstating the 
case; for our public, following an unrestrained, im- 
petuous lead had begun to lose its appetite for honest 
fare and indulge instead a craving for dishes with an 
exotic flavour, for the elusive phantasies of musical 
cubism and the various advanced specimens-.of modern 
impressionistic art. These things nine-tenths of our 
pre-war audiences could neither analyse nor understand, 
even when they imagined that they could. But they 
went after the “strange gods,” believed in them, wor- 
shipped them. They crowded to the temples of 
Scriabin, Stravinsky, Schénberg, Reger, Ravel, and 
the rest, and all but fell on hands and knees to listen. 
They came away, often enough, in the mental condi- 
tion of people who had taken an opiate, not men and 
women who had been under the influence of great and 
ennobling music. They had well-nigh lost the power 
of enjoying that. : 

How this state of affairs had come about, and the 
identity of those chiefly responsible for it, there is no 
need now to tell, since the danger is no longer acute, 
and seems hardly likely to become recrudescent. But 
we owe no especial debt of gratitude to the leaders 
who encouraged this passing madness—to the orches- 
tral conductors who filled their programmes with the 
latest examples of musical perverseness, and fed their 
public upon stuff that was mostly unhealthy and 
generally degrading. We owe little more to the critics, 
who, with one or two notable exceptions, accepted 
these gruesome distortions of the beautiful as gorgeous 
manifestations of a new and wonderful phase of art 
and (tongue in cheek or not, who shall say ?) solemnly 
advised their readers on no account to miss them! 
Everyone knows the determination of the present-day 
musical writer not to run the risk of repeating the his- 
toric error committed by his predecessors of the Vic- 
torian era when they declined to accept Wagner. To 
a certain extent his caution is justified, for that “ great 
refusal” was truly a gigantic mistake. But as a 
matter of fact he need not have any fear on that score. 
There are no Wagners about just now, and the “ music 
of the future,” which has become the music of the 
present, is not going to be stamped “ Bayreuth,” or 
even “Baghdad.” It will bear a universal hall-mark, 
which is rapidly being appropriated by our own native 
musicians as something which they have a prescriptive 
right to use. 

And why not? ’Tis an ill wind, etc., and if the re- 
action from pre-war crazes has landed the dilettante 
of the concert-room straight into the arms of the rising 
British composer, no happier result could have been 
prayed for. He will not prove disappointing. He is 
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not out to beat the Stravinskys or the Scriabins of 
** Petrouschka ’’ and ‘‘ Prometheus ’’; he will not yet 
pretend even to measure swords with the Debussy 
whom we love; but he has grown familiar with their. 
idioms, and can already use these with a skill and 
sanity that makes it a pleasure to listen to his music. 
Compare the programmes heard lately at Queen’s 
Hall with those of three or four years ago, and you 
find a much better proportion of the classics, much 
less Wagner, a fair quantity of Russian and French 
music, and a steady admixture of clever short works of 
the modern English school. Obviously the improve- 
ment is due to a specific demand for these things. 
Neither Sir Henry Wood nor Sir Thomas Beecham 
intentionally gives the public what it does not want, 
and only once now and then do we perceive such 
deliberate lapses as that which recently headed a Phil- 
harmonic scheme with Schumann’s “ Carnival ”—a 
piano work orchestrated for the Russian ballet by four 
Russian composers, and utterly out of place, of course, 
in the concert-room. It must have made the old 
Philharmonic directors turn in their graves. 
Fortunately our quartet-players and the best of our 
singers are displaying a sure instinct in the choice of 
programmes, which no longer rely on the sensational 
or grotesque, but give due place to novelties from 
native sources. In this direction Mr. John Ireland is 
the spoilt child of the moment; and it must be allowed 
that he amply deserves his good luck. Take, for 
instance, his share in Miss Muriel Foster's recital at 
Wigmore Hall on Friday in last week. The group of 
three songs entitled “ Marigold,” dated 1913, were 
interesting ; but by comparison the Rhapsody, written 
this year—a setting of atmospheric words by Harold 
Monro—embodied a finer effort, making manifest a 
distinct advance in the art of one of our most promising 
musicians. Of excellent quality, too, were the three 


charming settings of William Blake, by Roger Quilter, - 


and the two songs by Janet Hamilton. To such a 
selection the refined singing of Miss Foster could not 
fail.to lend an added distinction. Her use of the 
mezsa voce was almost perfect, and, were her enuncia- 
tion of final consonants equally so, the pleasure of lis- 
tening to this artist would be unalloyed. She had, too, 
the right kind of cultivated audience—sane amateurs 
of good singing, of good English lyrics, and the art 
nouveau of modern vocal composition. 

To listen to modern music with an understanding ear 
is an art not far removed in difficulty from the art of 
writing it. To decipher its notation upon a keyed 
instrument is hard, too, largely because that notation, 
clinging to old methods, is inadequate, inelastic, often 
misleading. To analyse or describe modern harmonies 
in terms comprehensible and lucid to other than adepts 
is next door to impossible. But for the student of 
to-day the way to do these things has to be made clear 
and straightforward, since they are all practicable. 
Take a sentence like this from the latest up-to-date 
text-book*: “In view of these newer chords, it seems 
idle to call such a chord as the one in the Pitt example, 
for instance, a dominant thirteenth, with B flat as root ; 
it is simply a chord of the seventh on the Subdominant 
with a chromatically altered third.” Yet in spite of its 
complex nomenclature this is put forward as a “ sim- 
plification of theory.” And not without good cause. 
For the author of the book here quoted, Dr. Eaglefield 
Hull, has had to solve his problems before expounding 
them to his readers, and he knows the simplest way of 
aiding the latter to scale the heights that lie above what 
Alpinists call the level of vegetation. He has not, 
consequently, written for the uninitiated or the inex- 
pert. For such there are already text-books galore. 
This might rather be called an exposition of modern 
methods for breaking and transgressing all recognised 
harmonic laws. It is aptly illustrated by some 400 
examples of ‘‘departures from rule,’’ culled from the 
works of great musicians of all time. For there is 
nothing new under the sun—least of all, perhaps, in 
music, the newest of the arts. But Dr. Hull’s book 


* “Modern Harmony, Its Explanation and Application.” By 
A. Eaglefield Hull, Mus.Doc. (Oxon.). Augener and Co. 


does something more than provide a feast for the seeker 
after precedents, or merely justify every form of musi- 
cal treason, from ‘‘ consecutive fifths ’’ downwards. It 
explains the reasons for them, and confers the moral 
right to follow whither the modernist would lead. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OR ADS.?”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Re last par p. 475 in to-day’s SATURDAY 
Review, ‘‘ The old recruiting posters,’’ etc. 

Many consider they were degrading, made a 
laughing-stock of the nation, and wasted large sums 
of public money, disgusting those who wished to assist 
any reasonable measure of the Government. 

It would be far better if the requirements of the 
country were made known to the public by inserting 
them on the last page of every newspaper—and, to 
attract attention, printed in blue for naval matters, red 
for military, green for agricultural, and black for 
others. 

The notice of these matters would thus be more 
effectively brought to the attention of all whom it con- 
cerned, than by local posters, seen only by a small 
portion of the public, and occasional advertisements 
inserted anywhere in a newspaper, which may, or may 
not, catch the eye of the reader. 

The man in the street is quite ready to help, if he 
is told he can do so, and given a good reason 
why he should. But he is heartily sick of being 
yapped at by persons wrapped in a little brief authority, 
and many want to be sure that the sauce for the 
goose is similar to the sauce for the gander. Also that 
those who preach practise what they recommend io 
others. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
W. H. B. Granam, 
Admiral (ret.). 
14, Bramham Gardens, S.W.5, 
December 15th, 1917. 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—If, as ‘‘A Briton ’’ writes, Lord Northcliffe 
really said, ‘‘ Qui a perdu le contréle de lui-méme,” 
meaning ‘‘ who has lost control of himself,’’ the 
representative of the Matin must have been somewhat 
mystified. No such meaning of ‘‘contréle ”’ is given 
in Cassell’s Dictionary, according to which ‘“‘ self- 
control ’’ is ‘‘l’empire sur (not de) soi-méme.’’ 

‘Qui ne peut plus se maitriser ’’ would perhaps be 
nearer the mark. 

Yours faithfully, 


December 17th. 

[The extract from the Matin is correctly given: we 
have verified it. Lord Northcliffe’s French seems to 
be as bad as his manners.—Eb. S.R.] 


‘* POOR OPPRESSED IRELAND.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ M.’s ”’ letter invites a 
simple question: How long is Ireland to be allowed 
thus to flaunt her abundance and disloyalty in the 
face of England’s shortage and long-suffering? Public 
temper is rising, and it is high time that the answer 
were found—-and the remedy. 
Yours truly, 
N. W. S. 
December 17th, 1917. 


“NATURAL HISTORY OF NORWICH.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—“ The Norwich School of Natural History ” is 
sheer delight to an East Anglian, and in this connection 
I must say with what pleasure I have read some recent 
essays in the Saturpay Review, embodying sketches 
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of Norwich history, literature, and folk-lore—“‘Good 
Master Clock,” “The Bookseller's Daughter,” and 
Heidegger.” 

In the Norwich Bestiary the author ingenuously dis- 
arms criticism by admitting it is “partly untrue,” as 
though anyone would care a dump about measuring 
his witty fantasy by the ordinates of Time and the 
abscisse of Truth. 

Good Sir Thomas Browne, how his spirit must glow 
with an ultra-violet emanation ! : 

Amongst the festive gathering I miss two distinctly 
horricensions ; the Whirling Wilkemp and the Green 
Coney-Catcher; where are they? Doubtless there, and 
to the fore in Quip and Jig! 

it was, I suspect, a whimsy of the essayist to place 
in the mouth of Thomas Deloney the Beccles ballad not 
written by himself but by D. Sterrie; both were pub- 
lished by the same Nicholas Colman “dwelling in 
S. Andrewes Church Yard.” 

Deloney’s ballad commences :— 

“ With sobbing sighes, and trickling teares, 
My state I do lament, 

Perceiving how God’s heavie wrath 
Against my sinnes is bent.” 

Deloney deserves to be better known, for he was 
the leading ballad writer of his day, having succeeded 
to the place of “Elderton of the ale-crammed nose.” 
His ballads range from the ever-charming Fair Rosa- 
mond, whose 

. crisped locks like threads of gold 
Appeared to each man’s sight : 
Her comely eyes like Orient pearles, 

Did cast a heavenly light.” 
down to the frankly journalistic and frequently pedes- 
trian verse such as the Beccles ballad I have quoted. 
As the author of Martin Mar-Sixtus savs (1592), 
* Searce a cat can looke out of a gutter but out starts 
a halfpeny chronicler, and presently A propper new 
ballet of a strange sight is endited.” 

Deloney also wrote :— 

“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together,” 
sometimes attributed to Shakespeare because of its 
inclusion in the “ Passionate Pilgrim.” 


His chiefest claim, however, depends upon his three | 


prose romances, “The Gentle Craft,” “Jack of New- 
bury,” and “Thomas of Reading.” 

These show a restraint of style, a directness and 
simplicity of language, combined with constructive 
power far in advance of many of his contemporaries. 
They were, in fact, written dv a craftsman, of crafts- 
men, and, no doubt, mainly for craftsmen. 

Reverting to the amusing essay, I am more than glad 
the Eedeepie, own cousin to the Snap, is still with us, 
hardily retailing current topics as only such arch- 
gossipers can. May it long continue to keep us all, 
when needs be. in our places, not forgetting, of course, 
the quincunx-flecked Snoox !—-Yours faithfully, 

; FRANK J. FARRELL. 
Shanrahan, Beccles, Suffolk, 
December 15th, 1917. 


GLADSTONE AND DISRAELI. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—Your searching reduction (December 15th) of 
the last remnants of ‘‘ the Gladstone Cult ’’ mentions 
the halting speech Mr. G. delivered after his great 
rival’s death, and the absence of any word of generous 
admiration for him in the Gladstone circle of the period. 
Yet Gladstone in Parliament profited by the generosity 
of Disraeli. Grant Duff, in his “Notes from a Diary, 
1896-1901,” has preserved an actual instance in Lady 
Henley’s words. Her version is as follows, and is 
guaranteed by Lord Henley and Trevelyan, who were 
both present at the scene : 

“Gladstone was orationing away as to Disraeli’s 
proceedings, and said, ‘ This, Sir, has been the course 
of the right hon. gentleman and his satellites.’ He 
appeared then quite to lose the thread of what he had 


been saying. He looked at some papers, and then | 


seemed to appeal to Goschen, but for a time he was 
quite lost. 

“Disraeli looked over a great paper he had in his 
hand and said, very quietly, ‘ You got to satellites,’ 
as if he were speaking to a child who was saying his 
lesson. At last Gladstone appeared to recover him- 
self, and said, ‘Oh! I am very much obliged to the 
right hon. gentleman: we will leave the satellites and 
go on to something else.’” Grant Duff’s two volumes 
are a storehouse of good things, and include the fol- 
lowing epigram on Gladstone, which is due to Lowell, 
and which I have not seen elsewhere :— 

“ His greatness not so much in genius lies, 
As in adroitness, when occasions rise, 
Lifelong convictions to extemporise.” 

Another ingenious epigram I seem to recall out of the 
distant past as due to the great scholar Shilleto :— 

“Unde mihi lapidem, peterem quo letus eum cui 

Inditur a leto nomen et a iapide?” 
Yours sincerely, 


W. H. J. 


NAPOLEON AND CHAMPAGNE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In club discussions, nowadays, the name of 
Napoleon frequently crops up, in relation to past and 
present military struggles; but a point apart, yet one 
of interest, was advanced lately in a query as to whether 
the Emperor ever enjoyed 1. glass of sparkling 
champagne. 

Research among the considerable bibliography of 
wine at the London Library, St James’s Square, having 
failed to produce exact data on which a reply could be 
given, I consulted my friend, Sir J. Roper Parkington— 
our popular Consul-General for Montenegro, and an 
acknowledged authority on French wines—who has 
very kindly armed me with the facts. 

Written evidence exists in the archives of Reims 
that the wines of Champagne were well known as far 
back as A.D. 530. Coming to later, but still remote 
times, Charles the Fifth of France (1364), had a royal 
vineyard at Ay, in the Reims district, and it is recorded 
that Henry the Fifth’s English officers, after Agincourt, 
rather excusably took extra long draughts of this wine, 
so that regulations had to be issued as to its use. 

Francis the First of France, Henry the Eighth of 
England, and Pope Leo the Tenth, all owned private 
vineyards at, or near, Ay. The wine, however, was 
always drunk s#i//, and it was not until towards the end 
of the seventeenth century that the possibilities of spark- 
ling champagne were thought of—the legend attributing 
the discovery to a monk of the Abbaye Hautevillers, 
near Epernay. 

Many more years passed, and about 1746, the monk’s 
magic began to be seriously considered, but the break- 
ages of bottles of the effervescing liquid were simply 
enormous. However, French genius gradually over- 
came the difficulties, and some forty years later, spark- 
ling wines became an article of commerce, but even 
then, to a very limited extent. 

It may be seen from these few details, that there is 
no historical reason why Napoleon should not have had 
many a glass of sparkling champagne, if he so desired. 

Your obedient Servant, 
101, Piccadilly, W. J. Lanprear Lucas. 
December, 1917. 


THE EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 


Sir,—As a schoolmaster, now growing old in his 
profession, may I write a few thoughts suggested by 
your summing up of the valuable discussion on educa- 
tion which you have published during the past few 
weeks. These are days in which our old estimates of 
relative values are greatly changing, and our efforts 
to improve education—the most vital of a nation’s 
assets-—will be judged by the ideals of civilisation 
which follow it. 
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You rightly say that there are two views of what 
is meant by and expected from education: the higher 
one lays stress upon training of character and the de- 
velopment of mind, the other upon the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Partly, no doubt, owing to the 
staggering commercial success of German organisation 
we have been allowing ourselves to think that our own 
English ideals are inferior to theirs and are (perhaps 
were) in danger of trying to imitate them and of re- 
placing what has hitherto been our aim by considera- 
tions of commercial utility : as if boys come to school 
to learn how to get on well in life! They ought to 
come to learn how to educate themselves: and if our 
schools, in their endeavour to be up-to-date and to 
pander to utility, forget that any education which is 
worthy of the name is in truth a spiritual activity, 
that it is their privilege to keep alive the higher pos- 
sibilities of the human spirit, it will be to the eternal 
loss of the Nation and the death of those ideals of right 
which we are fighting to make actual. 

And in this constant striving for more and more 
Science let us know what it is we are really striving 
after. Of course, Science, and all branches of it, must 
be taught: no one denies that; but in our revolt 
against the classical régime let us not come under a 
more exacting tyranny. This is no imaginary danger. 
Mathematics, one of the finest instruments of education, 
is already suffering, is scarcely even accounted of, but 
so far as it serves to work out scientific formule ; 
and that training of the imagination which it fostered, 
that sense of logical development, that powerful fascina- 
tion for abstract reasoning which it exercised over 
many minds, are being sacrificed to a system of fact 
than which nothing is more final or more deadly dull. 

In your issue of November 17 there was a letter from 
Mr. E. C. Owen which contained a strange sentence : 
“Good heavens! we’ve been reforming for twenty 
years in obedience to the varying examination require- 
ments.”’ This is surely the very antithesis of reform; 
it is a setting of the servant above his master. The 
late Bishop Creighton foresaw the danger when he said, 
‘* A master is apt to be mainly interested in turning out 
boys who shall be able to pass the right examination 
at-the right moment. This is the danger which has 
almost swamped elementary education and which 
thieatens all education.’’ I am not a headmaster, and 
tfierefore perhaps more independent, but I think the 
Bishop is right. 

I would suggest that a real reform would be to reduce 
the number of examinations to one and only one: that 
this should be preliminary to admittance to all profes- 
sions (including the Army) and to all Universities, and 
that there should be no specialisation allowed except to 
boys in the VIth form. Nothing is more detrimental to 
high endeavour, whether in school life or the wider life 
of the Nation, than the atmosphere created by the 
reiterated question, ‘‘ Will it pay?’’ ‘‘ What’s it 
worth? ’ and this is what early specialisation always 
leads to. All knowledge is useful. Let us try, on the 
contrary, to create a higher conception of the duty and 
pleasure of work and an atmosphere in which can be 
seen not only that life without industry is a crime, but 
the beauty and holiness of the visions which are the 
sure reward of intellectual effort. , 

Yours faithfully, 
Aw Assistant MASTER. 


LORD LANSDOWNE’S LETTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 

Sir,—Lord Lansdowne’s letter has, alas, been stig- 
matised as a national calamity. But is it not nearer 
the mark to say that calamity attaches itself, not to 
the letter, but to its interpretation by the noisily-militant 
party? With regard to the communication of your 
correspondent, Mr. Stephen Coleridge, it breathes that 
spirit of heroism and self-sacrifice which no doubt 
greatly influenced Lord Lansdowne when he put forth 
his message. Lord Lansdowne comprehends the 
depth and height of this spirit of self-sacrifice, he 
knows whither it tends, he sees the destruction of the 


potential fathers of our race, and he asks us to pause 
and consider the cost. That, in effect, is the message 
given to us by Lord Lansdowne. Among the many 
never-sheathe-the-sworders are militant spinsters and 
childless elderly couples. I do not say they are 
possessed by other than a spirit of duty when they 
repeat their parrot cry, but I do wonder, to speak collo- 
quially, how they have the face to do it! Even to men- 
tion the word Peace is to evoke reproach. We are 
told we are pleasing Germany by the mere suggestion ; 
and yet some of us think that this fact, this pleasing of 
our enemy is a matter of supremest un-importance 
when weighed in the balance with some other diffi- 
culties with which we are now confronted. Should we 
not forget entirely the satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
of our foe and consider what is best to do? Let us 
take up as detached a point of view as though we were 
surveying a chess-board—a terrible chess-board, 
indeed, on which two ignorant players make the 
bewilderled moves of perpetual check. And in making 
our survey, would it not be wise if we asked ourselves 
certain questions concerning our proceedings during 
the last feverish years? Our rulers have erred as, 
being imperfect creatures, they were bound to err. To 
blame them is futile, but to understand the nature of 
their shortcomings may be of use. In the first tumult 
of the war some of us were amazed that Mr. Asquith 
should raise the cry of Nlever-sheathe-the-sword. Even 
his opponents had deemed he had discretion as well as 
masterly inactivity. Not possessing the one, and 
failing to make the other subserve his purpose, 
he had to go, and Mr. Lloyd George was 
acclaimed by a grateful people. Mr. Lloyd George 
erred because of his exceeding kindliness and 
generosity of heart. Like the old man and the ass, he 
tried to please everybody. But when he pleased Mr. 
Churchill he not only displeased, but alarmed, a great 
many people. At the present time Mr. Churchill’s 
wild guarantees of victory have made pacifists by the 
thousand. His posturing and capering on the world’s 
blood-stained stage places him in juxtaposition with 
the Kaiser, and in a strange manner confuses the issues 
of the war with the fate of individuals. In a word we, 
as well as the Germans, should be careful lest this war 
should assume the conditions of a lottery run for the 
reputations of certain men in power. 

With regard to the present state of the world-war 
and its effect on the Eastern mind, it would appear that 
the fall of Jerusalem affords a dramatic opportunity for 
the consideration of peace terms. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Fiorence Gay (Mrs.) 
Heaths, Haslemere, Surrey. 
12 December, 1917. 


TENNYSON AND AMERICA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sirk,—The following verse from the original draft 
of Tennyson’s Hands All Round (1852) seems to me 
in many ways so apt at the present moment, when 
America is sending her armies to fight with ours 
against the common tyrant, that I think many of your 
readers would like to be reminded of the lines. In 
the 1882 version of Hands All Round this verse was 
dropped, and is probably, therefore, unknown to most 
people. 

‘* Gigantic daughter of the West, 
We drink to thee across the flood ; 
We know thee most, we love thee best,— 
For art not thou of British blood? 
Should War’s mad blast again be blown, 
Permit not thou the Tyrant Powers 

To fight thy mother here alone, 

But let thy broadsides roar with ours. 
Hands all round! 

God the Tyrant’s cause confound! 

To our great kinsmen of the West, my friends, 

And the great name of England, round and round !”’ 
—Yours faithfully, E. H. Brakeney. 

Ely, Cambs. 
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THE HUN IN BRUSSELS. 


A Diplomatic Diary. By Hugh Gibson, Secretary of 
the American Legation in Brussels. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE poignant merit of this book consists, not in 

the novelty of the facts, which are but too 
familiar, but in the authority of the writer. Journalists 
are accused, sometimes with reason, of writing for 
effect. This is the record of an eye-witness, who was 
the Secretary of the American Legation at Brussels, and 
who speaks with the responsibility of a position which 
gave him the best opportunity of seeing the reality of 
those terrible times. It is characteristic of the Germans 
that when the war began with the crossing of the 
Belgian frontier in the first week of August, 1914, they 
ali ran away like frightened rabbits, the Belgians pro- 
viding them (even those of military age) with special 
trains and treating them with grave courtesy. Before 
the German Legation left they requested the American 
Legation (Mr. Whitlock and Mr. Gibson) to take charge 
of German property, and German business, and such 
Germans as could not leave. When, three weeks later, 
the German army had hacked its way through the 
devoted little Belgian army to Brussels, the German 
authorities treated the American Minister and his secre- 
tary without the smallest show of gratitude, and sub- 
jected them to all the annoyances of German tyranny. 
With a meanness that is unparalleled and almost in- 
credible, they allowed the Americans to discharge the 
first duty of a conquering army, that of feeding the 
inhabitants of the country. The devoted labour and 
generosity of Mr. Hoover and his compatriots in bring- 
ing food to the starving Belgians must be for ever the 
glory of Americans and the shame of Germans, if shame 
they can ever be made to feel. Mr. Gibson tells cir- 
cumstantially, with feeling but with evident restraint, 
the heart-rending story of the cold-blooded murder of 
children, women, and men of all ages. He saw with 
sad commemorative eye the smoking ruins of Louvain 
and of the beautiful little towns on the Meuse, like 
Dinant, destroyed out of mere wanton barbarity. One 


gleam of humour lights up this horrible tale of cruelty. 


and insolence. A German general and his staff had 
been staying at the chateau of an old lady aged eighty, 
who retired to her room during their stay. On leaving, 
the General insisted on the appearance of the chatelaine, 
and with clicking of heels proceeded to thank her for 
the comfort of their visit. “Gentlemen,” said the old 
lady, “ you need not thank me, for I did not invite you.” 
Another story was told Mr. Gibson by the Count and 
Countess X, owners of a chateau that had been looted. 
As the sacking was going on, a motor drove up con- 
taining a German princeling, whom the lady recognised 
as one who had formerly been their guest on several 
occasions. On being appealed to by his former hosts, 
he said, “Of course,’ I’ll stop this, but you will under- 
stand that our men would like to keep some little 
souvenir of the war in Belgium. That would be hard 
to prevent. But I would suggest that you pick out all 
the pieces that you value most, and pack them away in 
that large wardrobe. Then I’ll do the rest.” Madame 
de X., delighted and grateful, scurried about gathering 
the finest pieces of enamel and porcelain and packing 
them carefully into the big wardrobe, when she re- 
ported progress to the Prince. “Are you sure that all 
the best pieces are there?’’ asked he. “All that could 
be packed there,” answered Madame de X. “Good,” 
said the Prince, and then, turning to his orderly, “ Have 
that wardrobe sent to Berlin for me.’’ 

Mr. Gibson tells gravely and modestly the story that 
redounds so much to his own credit and that of the 
Spanish Minister, the Marquis de Villalobar, the story 
that will echo down the grooves of time, but can never 
be told too often, the story of Edith Cavell’s murder. 
Edith Cavell was tried by court-martial for helping 
English prisoners to escape to Holland, and most unfor- 
tunately those whom she so helped wrote from 


England to thank her, for those letters did ther io 
death. She was tried in secret: she was not allowed 
counsel to defend her; but, as if in mockery, the Court 
ordered some German lawyer to appear for her. The 
sentence of death was not pronounced in Court, but was 
communicated to her in her cell. At the last hour she 
was denied the presence of an English clergyman, but 
was attended by a German Lutheran pastor. The sen- 
tence was kept a close secret, and in answer to the 
anxious and repeated inquiries of Mr. Gibson, the Ger- 
man Political Department denied emphatically that any 
sentence had been passed, and pretended to smile at 
the report that she was about to be put to death. At 
8.30 p.m. on the night of the 11th October, 1915, de 
Leval (the Belgian lawyer attached to the American 
Legation) came to Mr. Gibson to report that Miss Cavell 
was to be shot during the night. The American 
Minister, Mr. Whitlock, was ill in bed, but he had sent 
instructions that Mr. Gibson was to seek out the 
Spanish Minister, M. de Villalobar, and with him to go 
to Baron von der Lancken, the head of the German 
Political Department, and present an appeal for cle- 
mency. “When we got to the Political Department we 
found that Baron Von der Lancken and all the members 
of his Staff had gone out to spend the evening at one 
of the disreputable little theatres that have sprung up 
here for the entertainment of the Germans.” They 
forced an unwilling orderly to go in the car to fetch the 
Baron, and waited until 10.30, when the Baron, accom- 
panied by two other German noblemen, arrived in a very 
bad temper at being disturbed on such business at such 
an hour. At first, more Germanico, the Baron denied 
that there was going to be any execution that night, 
and tried to persuade his unwelcome visitors to go home 
and sleep on it, and then come and talk it over “ reason- 
ably ” inthe morning. Being forced to telephone to the 
judge, he came back with the admission that Miss 
Cavell was to be shot that night. For hours Mr. 
Gibson, the Marquis de Villalobar, and M. de Leval sat 
pleading for the woman’s life. “We reminded him 
that Miss Cavell, as directress of a large nursing home, 
had, since the beginning of the war, cared for large 
numbers of German soldiers in a way that should make 
her life sacred to them. *] further called his attention 
to the manifest failure of the Political Department to 
comply with its repeated promises to keep us informed 
as to the progress of the trial and the passing of the 
sentence. The deliberate policy of subterfuge and pre- 
varication by which they sought to deceive us as to the 
progress of the case was so raw as to require little 
comment. We all pointed out to Lancken the horror 
of shooting a woman, no matter what her offence, and 
endeavoured to impress upon him the frightful effect 
that such an execution would have throughout the 
civilised world. With an ill-concealed sneer he replied 
that he was confident that it would have an excellent 
effect.” Here we cannot help saying that the world 
must be composed of men, women, and Germans. As 
nothing impresses Germans but brute force, so they 
think that nothing can impress the rest of the world but 
brute force. And nothing seems abie to undeceive 
them. For three years and a half the Germans have 
been trying to impress the world by blackguardism, and 
they do not even now realise that they have failed. We 
all know what followed Mr. Gibson’s chivalrous 
attempt : at seven o’clock the next morning Edith Cavell 
was shot in the prison yard. The Governor-General of 
Belgium, von Bissing, has escaped from trial by death, 
but if there be any punishment beyond the grave, 
assuredly he will be punished by another hand. His 
brother, von Bissing, is now being tended in a nursing 
home in London. The Military Governor of Brussels, 
more directly guilty of this murder, the General von 
Sauberschweig, still lives; but of course both were the 
servants of the Kaiser, who, as Mr. Gibson tells us, knew 
very well what was being done, and might have saved 
Miss Cavell by a telephone message. The Kaiser has 
shot Edith Cavell; and Edith Cavell has nailed the 
Kaiser to a cross of immortal infamy. 
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“NO MORE; TOO LATE; FAREWELL.” 


Moments of Vision, and Miscellaneous Verses. By 
Thomas Hardy. Macmillan. 6s. net. 


R. HARDY is one of our few really great men of 
letters living to-day, a master whose achieve- 
ments alone ought to teach the twentieth century that 
derision of the Victorians is a mark of the shallow- 
minded. His work in prose is done, and he has returned 
in ‘his later years to the poetry which was his first love 
in letters. Vivid and arresting as this verse is, and 
marked with the personality of an original craftsman, 
we do not rank it with the novels, as some good judges 
do. Mr. Hardy’s Muse is severely shrouded in gloom, 
limited by the exposition of his despairing philosophy. 
Only in rare instances does he admit into these 
‘Moments of Vision’ the gleams of romance which 
itradiate the tragedy of the novels. “We hate poetry,” 
said Keats, “that has a palpable design upon us.” We 
would not say as much as that in an age when the 
world needs teachers, not least among its masters cf 
style and emotion; but we cannot help feeling that a 
perpetual sense of defeat, culpable negligence not to be 
retrieved, fatal delay, and worthless success in our poor 
human affairs, would handicap the best of poets. 
Shakespeare had his period of despairing gloom, but 
he came out into the clear, bright air of the ‘ Tempest.’ 
Mr. Hardy chooses to record the saddest moments of 
remorse and defeat. He does not record the something 
lasting yet which makes the “quickened heart leap in 
its place,” the “afterglow thrown back from long set 
days,” which came even to him who wrote: 
“ Look in my face; my name is Might-have-been ; 
I am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell.” 
So he seems chiefly concerned to show us that this is 
the worst of all possible worlds. The idea of the peace 
that passeth all understanding may be difficult or im- 
possible to many, but that of a malignant Power who 
smiles Over universal and inevitable disaster is more, 
unthinkable. Even the stern nescience of Lucretius was 
brightened with touches of joy in upspringing life. 
We do not, of course, wish to be bathed in sentimental 
optimism, or to forego the mood of tragedy. But 
tragedy which gives us less a sense of pity and terror 
to purge our souls than one of sheer hopelessness has 
missed its mark. Pathos Mr. Hardy can command, 
and an infinite sense of poignancy. He has, too, us 
we have long known, a strange insight into the ways of 
men and women, but with a reserve, we think, of 
private judgment which is too hard upon them, especi- 
ally upon women. They are of the earth, which with its 
stones and trees, and the smallest of its living things 
Mr. Hardy has gathered wonderfully into his drama of 
existence. Sights and sounds delicately observed and 
vividly rendered all play their part in that drama. Here 
Mr. Hardy is a pioneer, as in bringing the intractable 
world of science with its atoms and technical terms int 
his verse. 7 
Much of the present volume, however, belongs 
to earlier years and a more normal poetic vocabu- 
lary. Yet it is in technique that Mr. Hardy some- 
times brings his readers up short. His rhythm 
tends to be abrupt and strange; he packs his verse 
close with poignant words, and we feel that they have 
made a successful! struggle to get themselves in. He 
works out his discords to a tune, as do some modern 
musicians, and leaves us wondering if all of them were 
needed. Then again he sinks, perhaps “half in anger, 
half in scorn,” to common language, which is not poetry, 
as in the lines :— 
“And zest is swayed, 
And trust is doubt, 
And slow effacement 
Proceeds throughout.” 
Or, 


“There was one meekly blooming 
In close propinquity.” 
The most, striking of the poems are the visions of 
ghostly presences, in particular the ‘ Glimpse’ of the 
‘Maid with Red Hair.’ Old days in church and the 
living power of heredity in a world where all else is 
fleeting are effectively touched. But we like best that 


assertion of endless romance even ‘In Time of the 
Breaking of Nations’ which appeared in our own 
columrs :— 
“Yonder a maid and her wight 
Came whispering by ; 
War's annals will cloud into night 
Ere their story die.” 
Here is a simplicity of rhythm and language unusual in 
a curious and interesting innovator in poetic style. 
Looking once more over the pages, we cling, too, to 
‘The Blinded Bird’ which sang so zestfully in spite of 
wrongs. It took us back by a happy memory to that 
musical and liquid voice under Mr. Hardy’s own Green- 
wood Tree which carolled to the world of youth and 
spring 
“Tippiwit ! Stwe-e-et! Ki-ki-ki! Come 
hither, come hither, come hither! ” 
There are gleams to be followed as well as glooms to 
be endured, and in one poem at least Mr. Hardy ranges 
himself with Browning : When the “Instans Tyrannus ” 
was finishing the man he hated, 
“Do you see? Just my vengeance complete, 
The man sprang to his feet, 
Stood erect, caught at God’s skirts, and prayed ! 
So, J was afraid!” 
So in Mr. Hardy’s * Something that Saved Him,’ when 
things seemed desperate and there was no way out, 
“The clock rang ; 
The hour brought a hand to deliver ; 
I upsprang, 
And looked back at den, ditch and river, 
And sang.” 


MORE NEWMAN LETTERS. 


Correspondence of John Henry Newman with John 
Keble and others. Edited at the Birmingham 
Oratory. Longmans, 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a supplement to the Letters printed by Miss 
Mozley after her brother-in-law’s death in 1890, 
and covers the last six years of Newman’s Anglican 
career. The interspersed editorial matter is marked by 
a certain delicate candour, and shows no desire to rub 
in those un-Catholic defects of the Church of England 
over which Newman brooded fiercely. Up to the last, 
Rome both attracted and repelled him. “With the 
lapse of time one feels more and more the truth and 
beauty and majesty of so much which they have and 
we seem at least to have not.” “Rome alone, amid all 
the errors and evils of her practical system, has given 
free scope to the feelings of awe, mystery, tenderness, 
reverence, and devotedness.” ‘We shall do nothing 
tili we have a severer religion”; but austerity and 
yascetic strictness practised outside the Roman fold 
seemed unreal, yet, “if ever there was a system which 
required reformation it is that of Rome at this day.” 
The famous Retractation did not include some very 
vehement charges against that Church. Not long 
before the end he republished his anti-Roman sermons, 
and secessions “made him sick.” Nine months before 
his one “awful change,” he wrote to Keble, “No man 
can have a more unfavourable view than I of the 
present state of the Roman Catholics, so much sO that 
any who join them would be like the Cistercians of 
Fountains, living under trees till their house was built.” 
His own “habits, tastes, feelings ” were utterly alien to 
those which Roman Catholics showed outwardly, and 
he had hardly ever met one privately, or been at one of 
their services. In joining them he was “setting his 
face towards the wilderness.” Especially, he loathed 
the political alliance of Rome and Liberals and frele- 
thinkers, and the “unscrupulous and intriguing” spirit 
of her agents. As “it was the Liberals who drove me 
out of Oxford,” Newman found himself between the 
devil and the deep sea. Besides, it would be private 
judgment that took him over. Yet for three years he 
had felt sure that “Christianity and the Roman Catholic 
system are convertible terms.” 
Episcopal condemnation of tract XC.—the author of 
which, one bishop said, he would not trust with his 
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purse—and the Jerusalem bishopric are a_ recurring 
theme in these letters. The argument of the famous 
tract was this, that just as popular Protestantism de- 
parts widely from .the formularies of the Church of 
England, so the “ Doctrina Romanensium ” condemned 
by Article XXII. meant a current medieval set of 
beliefs for’ which the Church of Rome did not 
make herself responsible. In any case, repudiation 
of the Romish doctrine of purgatory, etc., implied 
acceptance of a true or Catholic doctrine on those 
points. The XXXIX Articles were meant to be 
as inclusive as possible. This view is now generally 
adopted. Newman, however, was accused of sub- 
scribing to the Articles in a non-national sense. 
“Ideal” Ward revelled in the accusation, but Newman 
repelled it energetically, and all the more as the 
Liberals proposed to explain away by his method 
Articles I. to V. He held, he said, to the literal and 
grammatical sense. The Jerusalem bishopric scheme 
appeared to him a downright apostacy. It was part of 
Bunsen’s plan for “organising a large Protestant 
league throughout the world.” The paper advocated 
union with the Nestorians. It was ‘‘ a hideous busi- 
ness. Dr. Wiseman may sit still; our Bishops will do 
his work.” Meanwhile, men were suffered with impu- 
nity to throw doubt on cardinal articles of the faith, on 
the New Testament miracles, and the plainest Prayer 
Book statements, ¢.g. as to baptismal regeneration and 
priestly absolution—indeed, Tait warned Low Church- 
men of the danger to themselves of creating new tests. 
The balances then were unequal. One day, at the close 
of 1843, Newman was sitting at Littlemore with J. A. 
Froude and Mark Pattison, both at that time “Apos- 
tolicals,” when Manning was announced. Manning 
had just “said what he felt about Rome” in the aele- 
brated November sth sermon, and Newman refused to 
see him. He wrote kindly to Keble, howewer, about 
Arnold, who had written in the Quarterly about the 
“wickedness” of the malignants. Kleble was much 
nearer to Newman’s despair of the Church of England 
than Pusey, who was ever buoyant and sanguine. The 
Movement had found him on the edge of the grave, and 
made him a new man. 

To be sure, behind the dark Hanoverian era there 
was the golden, or semi-golden, seventeenth century, 
with its martyred king and archbishop, its galaxy of 
learning and piety, its romance of orthodoxy. Just 
before that, good men, such as Hooker, had despair'ed 
of the Church of England. Yet it emerged, purified by 
suffering. The Tractarians also thought of the state of 
orthodox Christianity as “autumnal” and ready to 
-perish. “The outward notes of the Church are partly 
gone from us and partly going.” “Our Church seems 
fast protestantising itself.” ‘‘ Men of Catholic views are 
but a party in the Church.” Nothing was to be hoped 


from a revival of Convocation. And yet Newman. 


wrote in 1842, “Catholicism is in the air.” In 1843, 
“The movement is going so fast that some of the 
wheels are catching fire.” At the end of 1844, “A more 
primitive, catholic, devout, ardent spirit is abroad; the 
piercing, and thrilling, and kindling, and enrapturing 
glories of the Kingdom of Christ are felt by many.” A 
few years earlier he had written: “Right views and 
practices are spreading strangely. Yet I am anxious. 
Anglicanism has never yet been put to the test 
whether it will bear life; it may break to pieces in the 
rush and transport of existence.” Three-quarters of a 
century have singe passed, and the Revival, which 
began by making the Church of England interesting, 
has since transformed it. But that Newman would 
have remained in its fold if he had foreseen so much 
success is not to be assumed. Thie success has been 
rather one-sided. The Church has not recovered the 
notes of discipline, of authoritativeness, and of super- 
naturalism, nor is her hold on the ancient Creeds so 
strong as of old. 

The Reformation ideal of a cleansed and purified 


Catholicism began by drawing in the best men, such as | 
More, Colet, and Gardiner, and is so obviously desirable | 


that it must be matter for surprise that the reformed 
Church of England does not more strongly attract men 


of orthodoxy and intelligence who are dissatisfied with — 


Rome as she is. The Tudor Calvinism which almost 
captured the Reformation is practically extinct in the 
Church. Her XXXIX Articles—‘thte stammering 
lips of ambiguous formularies ”—are neither Calvinian 
nor Lutheran, and impose, in practice, no very heavy 
yoke. Internal differences between High Church and 
Low Church are dying. Signs of vitality abound, such 
as the immense spread of sisterhoods, revived by Pusey 
—“I despair somehow,” wrote Newman, “but | 
always croak.” Approximation to the great Eastern 
Church has weakened the ‘‘ securus judicat orbis 
terrarum” maxim which crushed Newman’s spirit. 
Yet, somehow, Anglicanism is not the rallying point for 
Catholic-minded moderates which De Maistre held it 
would be. The fault seems to lie in the powerlessness 
of ecclesiastical rulers to give clear guidance on any 
point, or to speak with any authority. People would 
love the Church of England more if they were rather 
more afraid of her. Ideally she should retain the 
strong points of unreformed Christendom, while dis- 
carding its weak ones. Mystery, awe, glamour, pro- 
phetic fervour, ghostly ardours and visions—what has 
become of these? The mere moderation of the 
average does not lay hold upon the craving spirit. Nor 
is there any real virtue in being illogical. 

The editors have not always found it easy to decipher 
Newman’s writing—he complains frequently of his 
tired fingers—but on page 178, ‘‘ when He called” 
should be “ whom He called.” It is odd that Newman 
should have made the common mistake of writing 
“Magna est veritas et prevalebit,” though the Vul- 
gate has “ praevalet.” But would truth prevail? An 
aroma of impassioned sadness breathes from these 
pages. The setting is “Sacred Oxford ” with its lost 
causes and impossible loyalties. Will ever any move- 
ment come from there again? The old common-room 
life is no more. Utilitarian studies are fast ousting the 
things of the spirit. And the movements seem all 
used up. But who can foresee? 


A GREAT IMPERIALIST. 


Albert, Fourth Earl Grey. By Harold Begbie. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 2s.-6d. net. 


LBERT GREY was a very attractive character. 

“It takes a high-souled man to move the 
masses,” said Mrs. Browning. Lord my | moved a 
great many men, not perhaps the masses, he was not 
built for a demagogue; but the men who count and 
rule, who are better than the masses. And: Mrs. 
Browning’s phrase fits him well; he was “ a high- 
souled man.’’ Handsome, tall, with an impertur- 
bable courtesy of manner, which put everybody at 
his ease at once, there was a transparent sincerity and 
disinterestedness about him, before which the financial 
schemer and the canting impostor stood abashed. He 
was one of the most popular Governor-Generals of 
Canada that ever reigned at Ottawa, and he was 
Administrator of Rhodesia. His refinement and ideal- 
ism even stood the test of association with that terrible 
realist, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, perhaps because he was so 
real an aristocrat. Rhodes took no liberties with him, 
and respected him, which was unusual in that person’s 
dealings with other men. Lord Grey was not a .man 
of detail, but he took up with enthusiasm a great many 
projects for the benefit of his fellows and the Empire, 
leaving others to work out the application of his ideas. 
This was what his friends playfully termed “ leaving 
his babies on other people’s doorsteps.” The Empire, 
and all it stood for, was with Albert Grey a passion, 
and, like Pericles, he thought that to love our country, 
we must make it lovely. One of his most successful 
projects was the Public House Trust, which really 
spread many charming little houses of rest and refresh- 
ment over the country-side in place of the squalid, 
beer-and-sawdust-smelling “ publics” with which we 
are too familiar. Another of Lord Grey’s enthusiasms 
was proportional representation, a system by which 
each party or sect shall have the precise voting power 
to which it is numerically entitled. | Had he lived to 
see the present Reform Bill, which raises the electorate 
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from eight to twenty millions, he would have recog- 
nised the futility of all such schemes. The property- 
owning and income tax-paying class is a little over a 
million, and their proportional share of voting power 
is as Onle to nineteen. Of what avail, alas! is that? 
Artistically speaking, Mr. Harold Begbie rather over- 
does his song of praise, and the repeats himself. That 
Lord Grey was passionately devoted to the Empire, 
that he believed love and duty to be the only non- 
material forces worthy of admiration and cultivation, 
and that he read and quoted Mazzini, we are told too 
often. And we are by no means sure that Mr. Begbie 
does not foist some of his own enthusiasms on to his 
hero. A really intimate friend of Lord Grey, who hai 
worked with him for years, told us he had never heard 
him mention Mazzini. Of course, this may mean that 
Grey suited his talk to his companion; but we never 
think that ebullient eulogy is so effective as a little 
under-statement. 


A GROUP OF WAR POEMS. 


The Muse in Arms. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
E. B. Osborn. Murray. 6s. net. 


| ae are mainly to be found in the ranks of youth, 
and, since almost the entire youth of the nation 
is serving in the present war, it is not surprising that 
poetry should be largely represented in our fighting 
forces. The poems collected in this volume are, as a 
rule, of unquestionable merit, though one or two 
appear to be rather outside the prescribed scope. 
Wholly free from morbidness and fantastic conceits, 
_they are not infrequently distinguished by a tone and 
quality that reflect a high phase of culture, and, as 
instances of these, we may cite Julian Grenfell’s ‘‘ Into 
Battle” and “ If I Should Die” by Rupert Brooke, 
both of which had already won renown. Apart from 
the war, Grenfell would probably have produced first- 
rate poetical work, thanks to brilliant craftsmanship 
and a delicate imaginative faculty transmitted from his 
grandsire, the gifted Julian Fane; but it is doubtful 
whether the age of peace would have evoked from him 
anything so fine as thie lyric we have named: the 
lofty outpouring of a fervid yet disciplined spirit in the 
momentous hour that precedes a great adventure. 

Though in a less stirring key, the sonnet, “If I 
Should Die,” by Rupert Brooke, is probably the 
noblest of the many that the war has inspired. If he 
had written nothing else, it would have carried him a 
long way towards the Parnassian summit. _ Instinct 
with stoical dignity, it also strikes with an exquisite 
touch the note that is so often encountered in these 
poems: the wandering of the heart back to the distant 
home-land, its cherished haunts and familiar scenes. 
‘Nowhere is this note more tenderly sounded than in 
Wyndham Tennant’s charming lyric, ‘‘ Home Thoughts 
in Laventie ”: 

I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas ; 
And meadows with their glittering streams 
And silver scurrying dace, 
Home—what a perfect place! 

In a widely different vein, the work of Robert Nichols 
is singularly effective. His three poems ‘“ Comrades,” 
“ Battle,” and “The Assault,” treated with grim 
dramatic power, plunge into the vortex of the vast 
war-cataclysm. Here is a typical passage from 
* Batthe” : 

With a terrible delight 
I hear far guns low, like oxen, at the night. 
Flames disrupt the sky. The work is begun. 
“ Action!” My guns crash, flame, rock, and stun 
Again and again. Soon the soughing night 
Is loud with their clamour and leaps with their light. 
THe imperative chorus rises sonorous and fell ; 
My heart glows lighted as by fires of hell, 
Sharply I pass the terse orders down: . 
The guns stun and rock. The hissing rain is blown 


Athwart the hurtling shell that shrilling, shrilling goes 
Away into the dark to burst, a cloud of rose, 
Over their trenches. 


In “ The Assault ” we have a lurid analysis of the 
dread initial moment of a night attack: 


A sudden thrill, 

Fix bayonets.” 

Gods! we have our fill 

Of fear, hysteria, exultation, rage— 
Rage to kill. . . . 


My heart burns hot, whiter and whiter, 
Contracts tighter and tighter, 

Until I stifle with the will 

Long forged, now used— 

(Though utterly strained), 

O pounding heart, 

Baffled, confused, 

Heart panged, head singing, dizzily pained— 
To do my part. 

A lightning sketch, ruggedly dashed in, but more 
convincing than a dozen columns of newspaper descrip- 
tion. Hardly less impressive are the various poems in 
the section entitled ‘“‘ War in the Air,” that by Gilbert 
Frankau being especially striking. We cite some of 
his lines dealing with the enemy’s aircraft: 


Our guns are a league behind us, our target a mile 


’ 
And there’s never a cloud to blind us from the haunts 
of our lurking foe— 
Sunk pit whence his shrapnel tore us, support-trench 
crest concealed, 
As clear as the charts before us his ramparts lie 
revealed. 
His panicked watchers spy us, a droning threat in the 
void ; 
Their whistling shells outfly us—puff upon puff 
deployed 
Across the green beneath us, across the flanking grey, 
In fume and fire to sheath us and baulk us of our prey! 
Before, beyond, above her 
Their iron net is spun ; 
Flicked but unsnared we hover 
Edged planes against the sun : 
Eyes in the air above his lair, 
The hawks that guide the gun! 


The Navy is also well represented in the collection, 
but not, perhaps, with quite the success attainled in the 
poems from which we have quoted, though the pieces 
given are all spirited and show workmanship. 4 

On the whole, the volume, which is prefaced by an 
excellent editorial foreword, constitutes a notable addi- 
tion to the higher order of martial literature. Not 
only does it present with picturesque vividness a pano- 
rama of characteristic war incidents and phases, but 
also it reveals, in their purest aspect, the souls of 
those whose sublime self-effacement, even more than 
their valour, has ranked them among England's 
immortals. 


THROUGH ENGLISH EYES. 


The Gulf. By Hugh F. Spender. Collins. 5s. net. 
Christine. By Alice Cholmondeley. Macmillan. 6s. 
net 


ERE we have two glimpses of Germany before 
H and at the outbreak of war. The eyes that 
afford them are in neither case quite those of John Bull, 
and perhaps they are more sensitive than robust. 
Curiously enough they agree, however; in this, that 
in beth cases we get a hero who is an aristocratic 
German officer abhorring the conflict, yet steadfast 
in it, and betrothed to an English gir!. In both cases, 
too, the hero wishes eventually to find refuge in 
America. Mr. Spender’s story, though it is, in fact, 
a kind of scenic symposium of different nationalities 
on our national struggle, is far more of a narrative, 
and it adds to our sense of reality by specialising on 
distinctive Prussian features outside the familiar glare 
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of the Prussian countenance and stiffness of the Junker 
neck. Further, it pursues the opening war with 
dramatic—sometimes melodramatic—detail and con- 
centration. In this aspect, though it is quite indepen- 
dent, it comes much nearer to ‘ Les Trois Cavaliers 
D’Apocalypse’ which has made the tour of Europe. 
The fabric of ‘ Christine’ is more delicate, perhaps 
more precious, in texture, though the critic is em- 
barrassed by the preface’s assurance that the letters 
out of which it is woven are the real letters of the 
young daughter whom the war killed. And this em- 
barrassment is heightened by a note of the publishers 
announcing that the real names of the characters have 
been suppressed. Otherwise we should have been 
inclined to doubt the unqualified authenticity of these 
epistles, many of which seem to inform the reader 
rather than the “ little mother ’’ to whom they are all 
addressed. Why on earth recall a visit to ‘‘ Aunt 
Angela in Wilton Crescent” if we are not to learn 
that the heroine, though poor, is well-connected ? 
It is also odd to find a girl in real life so extra- 
ordinarily like one in Mrs. Ward’s novels. 

Christine is a girl with a genius for the violin, and 
on the death of her father (whom she persists in calling 
Dad ’’) she determines to turn it to account. She 
repairs to Berlin to take lessons from Kloster, the 
reigning violinist. She inhabits a middle-class board- 
ing-house, where she practises German as well as the 
violin. The vulgar inmates, who are, as usual, in- 
solently insignificant, indulge in the pet German plea- 
sure of being offended. Kloster, however, is delightful 
—a centre of distinction—though his free views once 
consigned him to a fortress. He encourages while he 
teases her, and airs a jocularity. which she finds 
humorous. At his house she meets a high-born Ger- 
man Countess with a high-born German daughter and 
husband—also a high-born nephew, Bernd, who falls 
head over ears in love with her through the music 
which, but for his high-bornness, was to have been 
his own profession. Besides, she is beautiful, ‘‘ with 
Beethoven brows,’’ pensive, excitingly independent, 
and inclined to be as shocking as is consistent with 
wholehearted goodness. She is asked to stay with 
the high-born in an exquisite if highly-bored home, 
and writes that she is rapturously betrothed. It strikes 


us aS curious that a parent so devoted, who happens. 


to be in Switzerland, should not have hurried to Berlin, 
but she does not, and only sends her maternal blessing 
by telegram. 

Then the war breaks out. A cold shudder strikes the 
scene, and the family become sub-brutal. Kloster, to 
Christine’s indignation, accepts an order from the 
Kaiser. Bernd is driven to the war, and there is true 
pathos in their parting. Aided by him, the poor girl 
tries to rejoin her mother. Unbroken in spirit after 
trying hardships, she is detained at Wurzburg, and 
there, we gather, she dies of pneumonia. 

There is some beautiful writing, spiritual in quality, 
revelations of a soul. Christine thus writes of her first 
performance to the quaint Kloster :— 

“I don’t know what I played. It was the violin 
that played, while I held it and listened. I forgot 
everybody. . « . I was listening, and what I heard 
were secrets, strange and exquisite, noble and so 
courageous that suffering didn’t matter, didn’t touch— 
all the secrets of life, It was like something very im- 
portant, very beautiful, that one used to know, but has 
forgotten. ” 

The characters of ‘ The Gulf’ tend to be types. The 
rather pacifist Karl, whom duty forces into fighting 
and chivalry, dooms, though in vain, to be shot, is 
just a bit of a prig, while Humphry, a mild young 
Radical, with temptations to sawneyism, is converted 
into a soldier. There is an internationalist French 
professor, one Mathieu, who is true to life and to the 
brotherhood of the stars. He, too, is priggily inclined 
on the Socialist side. It never seems to strike him 
that there are other alternatives to living in barracks 
than perpetually strolling through an international ex- 
hibition. But Mr, Spender, though jarred by “Rule 
Britannia” and with a leaning towards universalism, 


has, 6n the whole, a mind both quick and open, and 
in his writing there is no trace of that commonness 
which now often passes for common sense. He 
describes his differing Germans as they are in the flesh, 
nor least graphically when the flesh is superabundant. 
The sole exception is towards the close of Karl’s inter- 
view with the Kaiser, who, in the climax, is made to 
run amok and cause a scene. We fancy, however, that 
the All-Highest would not like so to belie his paraded 
partnership with Providence, 


LATEST BOOKS. 
Balkan Home Life. By Lucy M. I. Garnett. 16s. 6d. 


Folk-lore is always fascinating, for it is primeval. The 
Balkan States—strange medley as they are of East and 
West, Latin and Slav, Moslem and Christian—abound in it, 
and here lies for us the chief interest of Miss Garnett’s 
book on Balkan Home-Life. Miss Garnett knows her sub- 
ject and is familiar with the Balkan peoples. She describes 
in detail the daily life of the varying races, their customs 
and observances, their christenings, marriages, and funerals, 
their beliefs, and the web of Tradition and Superstition 
which enmeshes the whole. It is a web of many threads 
and colours. Greek myth and Oriental fairy-tale, Roman 
Catholic legend and Slav story, all go to its making. Djinn 
jostles saint; Nereids find their mountains and rivers 
haunted by Slav demons. We wonder how they like each 
other’s strange company. To us, at any rate, it is interest- 
ing, and we are grateful to Miss Garnett for our glimpse of 
it and the many other things she reveals. Among them is 
the life of the Harem—a life which she shows to be far 
removed from the degradation and subjection usually 
attributed to it. Indeed, in Albania the Moslem woman is 
so far emancipated that she may divorce her husband for 
excessive corpulence—a state of affairs which smacks of 
Gilbert and Sullivan! There is a certain monotony about 
the book. We could wish, too, that Miss Garnett did not 
so often refer to a baby as “a little stranger.” But these are 
minor details, and we have enjoyed her thoughtful study. 


A Literary Pilgrim in England. By Edward Thomas. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Anyone with a taste for letters and a feeling for the “ spirit 
of place ” should be glad to have this book. For it does noi 
rank among the “biblia abiblia” written by industrious 
hacks which we only resort to for facts that we cannot find 
elsewhere. Mr. Thomas’s death in the war is a real loss to 
those who take literature and criticism seriously. He 
always preserved a good standard of prose, and he had a 
wider knowledge of good letters than many men who have 
made reputations. He had, further, a keen and constant 
appreciation of the English countryside. We expect his 
latest book on authors and their haunts to be good, and good 
it is, though his close-packed detail is sometimes tedious. 
A good deal of ground has been covered from William Blake 
at Felpham to Stevenson in Scotland. But it must, we 
think, have been a trial to Mr. Thomas to curtail so great 
a Londoner as Lamb into a dozen pages—was there ever 
such a pen perpetually devoted to the praise of the great 
City? Who but Lamb, freed from the deadly monotony of 
the India House, would have escaped from the busy 
streets, yet found it wise, after all, to move in nearer, where 
he could “occasionally breathe the fresher air of the 
metropolis.” 

Yet in his brief space Mr. Thomas managed to say a good 
many pertinent and engaging things, being concerned with 
the mind of his authors as much as their dwellings. 

The book might have been supposed to be confined to 
classics, but it includes Mr. Belloc, who has hardly yet 
reached that position. We almost forget in the admired 
critic of war the contentious applauder of Sussex and the 
Downs; but Mr. Thomas has hit off the qualities of his prose 
with a few neat strokes. “Himself, travelling or at ease, 
appears more clearly than the land and sea, and dominates 
it. . For a style so substantial and of so many verbs it 
is astonishing how philosophical and spiritual the results 

” 


are. 

Edward FitzGerald is duly fincluded among the East 
Anglians, a recluse who thought regretfully of the clean, 
fine air of Boulge when he was in London trying to per- 
suade Carlyle to leave his “filthy Chelsea.” FitzGerald’s gift 
for description is rightly emphasised, but we fancy that Mr. 
Thomas has never been in the pleasant, tree-encircled 
churchyard of Boulge. How else could he have missed 
noting that inscription on Fitzgerald’s last resting-place, so 
typical of the man: “ It is He that hath made us, and not we 
ourselves ” ? 
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at Home, in the shell area on the Western Front, at ports close to the Front ; Friends for Wounded in Hospital far 
and bases in France, Malta, Egypt, Sinai and Palestine, from own homes; Escort of Relatives to visit dying men 
Macedonia, Mesopotamia, East Africa, and India, also a in Hospital in France ; Convalescent Homes for Wounded 
number for men of the Fleets at remote naval bases; at Sea-side. 


Hostels in London for men on leave from the Fronts; 


Kitchen Cars on the Western Front; Parcelsfor Lonely For the DISABLED and DISCHARGED 


Men in Trenches. MAN. 
™.B.—A Hut costs £500, a Tent £300, fully equipped. 
MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY WANTED. Training for Work on Land at extensive Farm in Essex; 


Hostels 
For the FIGHTING MAN’S WIFE and while learning trade or seeking employ 


LITTLE ONES. | 
Hostels for Wives and Mothers visiting Camps ; Recreation For the MUNITIONER. 
Rooms; Free Treatment at Medical Mission; Holiday Canteens in large number of munition towns; Hostels 
Homes; Care of Soldiers’ Motherless Children, and Rest Huts for Women Munitioners, 


THE EXPENSE 1S GREAT. Will you help to meet it? 


We must raise £100,000 within the next very few months 


CHEQUES CROSSED “ BARCLAY'S A/C CHURCH ARMY,” PAYABLE TO PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
HON. CHIEF SECRETARY, HEADQUARTERS, BRYANSTON STREET, MARBLE ARCH, LONDON, W.1. 
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The Saturday Review. 


22 December 1917 


Poems of Keats: Endymion, The Velume of 1826, and Other 


Poems. Edited by W. T. Young. Cambridge: University 
Press. 3s, net. 
This is an excellent school edition, well equipped in every 
way. The difficulties that need explaining in the text of 
Keats are not many, though the alterations by which he 


| 


_ Government business, international finance, and taking 


| charge of other banks’ balances. . 


. . If, as is not im- 


' probable, its duties will prevent it assisting the other 


' banks to help the expansion of British production, the 


other banks must get together, increase their capitals, 


secured what is now a touch of familiar magic are instruc- | 


tive. 
of Keats, his strength and weakness, Mr. Young brought 
discernment and knowledge. A commentary which gives the 
main impressicns to be gathered from the poems, and a 
guide to the books worth reading on Keats, are added at 
the end 
— little book makes us regret the death of Lieutenant 
oung in France last summer, for he had revealed himself 
s one of the most promising of the younger students of 
“nglish literature in this country. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


Admirals of the Briti 
é A 
ittle Book of Comfort (P. H. Ditchfield). Robert Scott. 


An Old Gate of England (A. G. Bradl ; 
nd G. Bradley). Robert Scott. 6s. net. 
Py = eé Huns (Sir Guilford Molesworth). Robert Scott. 
Cordwainer Ward in the City of , 
and Unwin, (A, Charles Ward). 
ext Republic? (Carl W Ackerman). Hodder. 
‘lances Back (George R. Sims) Jarrolds 
ee 4 3). olds. 5s. net. 
A fing le the Irish Question (Bernard Shaw). Constable. 
ames Geikie, the Man and the Geologi i v igi 
3 anc gist (Marion J. Newbi, 
J. S. Flett). Edinburgh : ‘and 738. 
Nelson’s Hist 
f War, Vol. XVIII. (John Buchan). 
No More War (F. Herbert Stead). Simpkin. 65 
ales ussia (V. I. Nemirovitch- nk 
bet Scot emirovitch-Dantchenko). 
Socia and Christian y 
Darbyshire) Ideals (E, A. Wesley and J. R. 
Soldiers of Labour (Bart Kennedy). Hodder. 1s. net. 


of the War (Spenser Wilkinson) 
The Cau i J i 
a... of Cancer (W. H. Hildebrand). 


The Common Weal (W. Cunni } 
Ww. ingham). C.U.P. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Prgenng of the Son of God (John Bulteel). Elliot Stock. 
The Exploitation of Plants (¥. W. Oliver). Dent 
-xplc s W. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Fascinated Child (Basil Mathews). Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. ret. 
The German Terror in France (Arnold J. Toynbee). Hodder. 


Is. net. 

pee (Jessie Douglas Montgomery). Robert Scott. 
Ss. net. 

The Imiquitous Coaster, Vol. 2 (J. M. Stuart-Young). Stock- 
well. 5s. net. 


The Lord’s Supper (A. T. Schofield). Robert Scott. 2s. net. 
The Question, “If a Man Die Shall He Live Again?” (Edward 
Clodd). Grant Richards ros, 6d. net 
Then and Now (C. H. Firth). Macmillan. 
Two Brothers (Sidgwick and Jackson) 
Who’s Who, 1918 (Black). 15s. net. 
FICTION. 
y Two Kings (Mrs. Evans Nepean). Melrose. . net. 
Over the Hills and Far Away (Guy Fleming). “Thietiom. 
_ §s. net. 
Sins of the Mother (Marius Lyle). Melrose. 5s. net. 
The Bomb Makers (William le Queux). Jarrolds. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Sheep Path (Harry Tighe). Westall. 6s. net. 
The Snare of thé Fowler (C. Ranger Gull). Jarrolds, 6s. 
The Third Year in the Little House (Agnes and Egerton 
Castle). Hutchinson. 6s. 
VERSE. 
Tree Poems and Others (Ethel M. Mills). 
Tristan and Iseult (Arthur Symons). 
JUVENILE. 
Aucassin and Nicolete (Michael West). Harrap. 10s. 6d. net. 
Gld French Nursery Songs (Horace Mansion), Harrap. 6s. net. 
Three Little Adventurers (Grant Richards). Grant Richards. 
2s. 6d. net. 


1s. 
Is. 6d. net. 


Fifield. 1s. 6d. net. 
Heineman. 5s. net. 


THE CITY. 

N an article on the “Reform of the Bank of Eng- 
land’’ that appeared in the Saturday Review of 

1 September last occurs the following sentences: ‘* As 
part of after-the-war reconstruction the commercial 
public will insist upon knowing whether the revised 
arrangements will enable the Bank of England to sup- 
port the other banks in taking better care of British 
production, or whether the Bank will confine itself to 


To the more subtle business of appraising the style | 


and construct a new banking system to satisfy our 
needs.” The amalgamation of the National Provincial 
and the Union of London and Smiths’ Banks would 
seem to be a beginning of the new banking departure 
which we prophesied some months ago. If the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street does not watch the situa- 
tion she may be left alone in her glory to do Government 
business and fix the rate. 

It is rather difficult to appreciate the difficulties 
experienced by the management of an undertaking such 


as that comprised in the development of the Katanga 


copper deposits in war-time. 


Mr. Robert Williams 
(managing director of the Tanganyika Concessions and 
the Zambesia Exploring Companies), when discussing 
the properties to which he has devoted his energies, 
does not dwell laboriously upon the difficulties, 
but he cannot deny himself an occasional glimpse of 
what might have been but for the war. During the 
current year the Union Miniére Company will be found 
to have produced no less than 30,000 tons of copper. 
To realise the amount represented by this figure it may 
be mentioned that in the United States, where the bulk 
of the world’s copper is obtained, it is usual to measure 
output in pounds instead of tons. This production of 
30,000 tons in a war year has been achieved in spite of 
the inefficient working of the railways, shipping diffi- 
culties and acute labour shortage. ‘The smelting pro- 
gramme is to be extended by 1,000 tons a month as 
soon as the Rhodesia and Katanga Railway can handle 
the extra traffic, which it is hoped will be at an early 
date. ‘This means an output of 40,000 tons next year, 
and the mention of this figure brings a note of regret, 
hecause but for the war it had been expected that 


| $0,000 tons would be available in 1918. 


While progress is not so rapid as had been hoped, 
preparations are being made to fulfil the Katanga’s 
promise to become one of the largest copper-producing 
districts in the world. An output of 40,000 tons next 
year will entitle the Union Mini¢re Company to rank as 
the largest copper producer outside the United States ; 
but it is confidently believed that the production will 
eventually be increased to what might be considered the 
almost fantastic total of 100,000 tons of copper per 
annum. To realise what this means one requires a 
knowledge of mining and metallurgy, of railways, 
transport, and geography. There is an abundance of 
ore, but the undertaking needs—and will eventually 
have—plant and more plant for extracting the metal 
from the ore and rails and more rails to extend the exist- 
ing lines, so as to bring Katanga into closer contact 
with the markets. The Benguella Railway, which forms 
one part of the undertaking, is 320 miles in length. If 
the war had not stoped construction that line would 
now be connected with the Capeto Cairo Railway, and 
Lobito Bay would be in touch with every port in South 
Africa round to Beira. One of the schemes for 
increasing the output embraces the harnessing of part 
of the great water-power of Katanga. 

The immensity of the whole undertaking and the 
distances involved tend rather to an under-estimation 
than a full appreciation of the character of the task. 
Perhaps this will be better understood by investors and 
by the Empire when the Union Miniére is able to dis- 
tribute some of its profits, and the shareholders of 
Tanganyika Concessions and Zambesia Exploring are 
able to derive some financial reward for their patience 
and enterprise. ‘The results so far achieved are the fruit 


of some sixteen years of effort and the expenditure of 


| many millions of British and Belgian money. 


Probably 
the work would never have been attempted, or might 
have been abandoned, were it not for the foresight and 
energy of Mr. Robert Williams and the men who have 
consistently supported him. It is a great Imperial 
enterprise, ranking high in the measured estimation of 
those experts who are seriously concerned in the subject 
of British control of the Empire’s requirements of 
essential metals. 
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